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CAN WE PROVIDE DECENT LIVING 
STANDARDS FOR ALL AMERICANS | 


STUART CHASE | 


gives striking facts and figures on what 
we need and what we might produce. : 


-— 


| 
HEN the war ‘ 
ends, can we use 
our vastly enlarged 
productive plant, our returning man 
power to provide every American man, | 
woman and child with decent mini- 
mums of food, clothing, housing, edu- 
cation and health care? , 


In this challenging inventory of our 
country’s future, Stuart Chase says 
that we can—and balances estimates of 
our national needs against our power 
to produce. His second report to the 
Twentieth Century Fund is even more 
exciting and fascinating than The 
Road We Are Traveling. In ringing 


words it presents the demands of 


Americans for a better world after this : 
war is won, and shows that it can be 
achieved. | 


The result is a heartening message ; 
to fighting America—a dynamic book 
that crystallizes the war aims of every 


If you have not read THE ROAD 


WE ARE TRAVELING: 1914-1942, 
by Stuart Chase, get it today. $1.00 


American. 


day ane 


Get your copy to- 


-— 


draw your own thought- 


ful conclusions about tomorrow. 


At All Booksellers or Order From 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 





Thee Te. 


330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 





THE LITTLE PEOPLE | 


By ALBERT HALPER 


The new novel by the author of The Chute, 
Union Square, The Foundry, ete., which Harold 
Strauss in the New York Times Book Review 
calls “by long odds his best.” $2.50 


LOT’S WIFE 


By MAX EASTMAN " 


Told in modern, trenchant verse. Hailed by 
all the critics. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 Eost 33rd st.,n.y. § 
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(CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


To help bock-lovers in the selection of holi- 
day gift books, The Nation will publish on 
November 28 its Christmas Book Number, to 
include a literary essay by a well-known critic, a 
larger number of book reviews than usual, an- 
nouncements of leading publishers, and our 
annual listing of significant books of the year. 


In our Christmas Book Number, Nation rec 
ers will find an answer to every adult gift prob 
lem. A selective listing of children’s books ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, to help you choose 
suitable books for youthful friends. 


Advertisers are reminded that deadline for the 
Christmas Book Number is November 17. 
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HAS NO BOOKSELLER 
ORDER YOUR GIFT BOOKS 
THROUGH THE NATION 


Books of any publisher will be delivered to your door 
at the regular list price, post free if payment accompanies 
order. Postage charges are paid by purchaser if books 
are mailed C.O.D. 
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rT Y - Fey ws 
Lhe Shape of [hing 
Ik JOSEF GOEBBELS KNOWS THE ART OF 


propaganda as well as he is supposed to, h 


ps3 must surely 
be longing to clamp a censor’s hand over the mouth of 
his Fuhrer. After all, this is no time for the victoriou 
and 
late Kaiser. What can the 1 


when, with the first 


leader of a Herrenvolk to lose his nerve dwe! 


darkly on the fate of th 
ter race think strong gusts of adver- 
sity, their demigod tells them that “even in critical tim 
he won't “go abroad” like his royal predecessor? In tl 
same speech there is the coy reference to Stalingrad, 
suddenly “not worth a second Verdun.” And, finally, 
the whining complaint about the havoc wrought by th 
R. A. F.: “Do not think that my heart does not break 


when I hear of those air attacks. You know that | 
. I did not allow 


bomb on Paris. Before we attacked Warsaw | requeste 


not done anything like that. . . a sing! 
five times that the city surrender.’ Has Adolf forgotte: 


Rotterdam—niles of streets leveled to the ground in 

few flaming hours? And Belgrade, and Coventry, and 
London, and many lesser hells from Narvik to Athens? 
No, Adolf, After all 


where could you go? 


you probably won't “go abroad.’ 


’ 


> 


THE VICTORY IN EGYPT APPEARS TO GROW 


in extent and significance with each passing day. At 


the beginning of General Montgomery's offensive the 


Axis had ten divisions in Egypt—six Italian and four 


German. The six Italian divisions were abandoned by 
the Germans as soon as the retreat began and have appar- 
into British hands. The Ger- 


ently fallen almost intact 


men panzer divisions have lost the greater part of their 

German 164th infantry drvision ap- 

Perhay s the most 
| 


perfect coordina- 
I 


een badly maul 1. 


g as} the victory was the 
tion between Allied air, sea, and ground forces. For the 
fir 1 Nations forces moved 
with the clock-like efficiency which the Germans dis- 
had 


the better equipment and the sounder leadership. The 


st time in the war the Unite 


played in 1939 and 1940. For the first time our side 
campaign also provided striking confirmation of the gen- 
eral belief that the Italian end of the Axis has completely 
broken down. Rommel’s abandonment of his Italian 


494 


allies is not likely to make the Germans any better liked 
in Italy. And the alacrity with which the Black Shirts 


} 


surrendered indicates that they are fed up not only with 


war but, perhaps to an even greater extent, with 


» i 


the 
Hitler and the Nazis. "l 


NOBODY KNOWS HOW MANY REFUGEES 
were shipped to North Africa by the Vichy government. 
Estimates have run as high as a hundred thousand though 
the number is probably less. Some thousands are in con- 
centration camps; other thousands were put to work, in 
miserable conditions and under military discipline, on 
hich free labor could not be 


} 


various Operations for W 
The 
ployed on the new trans-Saharan railway under construc- 
tion between Morocco and West Africa territories—a 


i 


found—or paid. greatest number have been em- 


project supposed to have been directed and financed by 
the Nazis. Now that Morocco seems certain to fall into 
American hands, the trans-Saharan railway will happily 
serve other ends than those for which it was designed. 
By the same token the refugee laborers and those still 
in concentration camps can also be promptly released for 
a different fate. Many thousands of these men are good 
soldiers, Spanish Republican troops and former members 
of the French Foreign Legion. Those who are physically 
fit should, of course, be given a chance to join the Amer- 
ican army of liberation. Civilians and persons who have 
lost their health during years of confinement or forced 
labor in the Afri 


for. As soon as possible those who please should be per- 


an desert should be freed and cared 
mitted to emigrate. The arrival of the Americans must 
mean that people as well as territories are to be freed 


from Vichy-Nazi control, 
>» 
THE AMERICAN POSITION IN THE SOLOMONS 


has been somewhat improved by a series of small ad- 


vances to the east and west of Henderson Field on Guad- 





alcanal. None of the operations in the past week appear 
to have involved heavy fighting, but the navy’s report 
that more than five thousand Japanese have been killed 
in the Solomons since August suggests that the fighting 
has been on a larger scale than had been supposed. The 
precise results of the numerous air and sea clashes in the 
Solomons area are far from clear, but the failure of the 
Japanese to press their attack on Guadalcanal indicates 
that their losses may have been even greater than the 
official communiqués have revealed. There remains, of 
sibility, as Secretary Knox suggests, 


course, a 


strong px 
that the Japanese will return in greater strength than be- 
fore. But this may depend on developments on other 
fronts, particularly in Burma. United Nations strength 
in the Pacific is fast reaching the point where we rather 
than the Japanese will determine where the coming bat- 


tles will be fought. 





The NATION 
THE CAMPAIGN IN NEW GUINEA, IN WHICH 


forces under General MacArthur’s command have a» 


only stopped a dangerous Japanese advance | 
the offensive to good purpose, has been somewhat 


shadowed by the more spectacular battles in the § 
mons. Actually developments in these two Pacific ; 
aters have been closely connected. The retreat of 


Japanese after they had crossed the Owen Stanley Ran» 


to come within thirty-two miles of Port Mor 
have been influenced by the necessity for reint 
their army and air force in the Solomons. At the 


time the United Nations’ air base at Port Moresby. f; 


which so many long-range raids have been made 
the enemy’s fleet and supply depots in the northern § 


mons, has been a prime factor in enabling us to maintz 


I 
our grip on Guadalcanal. In late September, after Jap 


anese communications had been shattered by the Amz 
can fliers, the Australian infantry, adapting them: 
with great ability to jungle warfare, began to 





enemy back over the mountains. Now they are approach 
ing the Japanese base at Buna, which is also thr 
by an American force driving along the north c 

the east after being transported by air from Australia 
mid-October. Coincident with the announcement of t 
new expedition comes the news of the occupation} 


American troops of Goodenough Island, north of th 


Papuan Peninsula. This position guards the sea : 
proaches by which Buna will have to be supplied if 


Allied forces succeed in capturing it. Buna itself of 





a possible base for a flanking attack against Japan 


positions in the northern Solomons. Thus the two cx 
paigns in the southern Pacific are becoming increasing 
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complementary although they are still under separ 
+ 
MARSHAL PETAIN’S PECULIAR CONCEPTIO 


commands. 








espectivel y, 
abor Divisi 





¢ difficultic 





of French “‘honor’’ was further illustrated last week wh 
the Bank of France admitted through its attorneys he 





deny she 





uxury whick 





that $200,000,000 of Belgian gold intrusted to its ¢ 








tody for safekeeping had been turned over to Germ 
by order of the aged Marshal. Because of this “comp 
sion,” the Bank of France contends that it has been! 


7 


lieved of any obligation to return the gold to! 
National Bank of Belgium. It appears that the gold’ 
originally shipped to Dakar instead of to London 3 
Belgians had requested. From there it was transferred 
the Reichsbank as a result of an order issued at Vic 


three days before the end of Laval’s first term in 






all 









The Bank of France argues through its attorneys, Cou 






Brothers, that because of the rule of force majeure’ 





re Fret 


Belgian government-in-exile has no claim on tl 
bank's assets in this country. The logic behind this a1 







ment is so reminiscent of many pages of “Mein Kami 
that we cannot believe it originated with the Bank 









France. 
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Movember 14, 1942 
ceulffpHILIP MURRAY CHARGED THE 


OTHER DAY 
ely flooding the Wa 


a+ employers are deliberat r Labor 


Board with minor disputes, thereby hampering effective 
eration of the board and undermining union contracts 
kers who no longer have recourse to the strik 


pe workers throughout the country, Mr. Nate y 


, i, “feel a growing sense of frustration” over man- 
vement’s refusal to settle plant grievances on the spot— 


bod a sense of frustration is no aid to the morale of 


roduction. The C. I. O. intends to ask the WLB to issue 
, directive ordering all companies and unions to insert 


‘, present or future 


i 


agreements a clause providing for 
lsory arbitration of all disputes arising out of the 

. tracts. It is curious to have labor suggesting compul- 
ry arbitration even on this limited scale; but certainly 
e Labor Board should find a way of countering this 
w attack on collective bargaining and of protecting it- 
f from loud charges of inefficiency by the very groups 
are quietly 


swamping it with cases that should never 


e referred to it. 


+ 


®. MURRAY ISSUED HIS STATEMENT AT 
Boston, where the C. I. O convention is now in session. 
‘nity between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. is sched- 
ed to be one of the big issues, with Sidney Hillman 
yading the movement for reconciliation. One of - 


rine pal arguments is ‘the dismal fact that division in the 


; gapent to positions carrying y vast aut horit ity over labor of 
en in whom labor, with reason, has little confidence. 


Hillman’s view, it was because the two great 
por aie could not agree on candidates that 
Paul V. McNutt and Wendell Lund were put in charge, 
espectively, of the War Manpower Commission and the 
wr Division of the War Production Board. Whatever 
EPTIOMMe: difficulties involved in reconciliation—and they are 
ly great—division in the ranks has become a 


wxury which labor can no longer afford. 


+ 
EACTIONARY DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS ARE 


forward to joining hands with the newly en- 


to tmerged Republican delegation in an all-out attack on 


w Deal labor legislation—an attack naturally camou- 
ged by the plea of war necessity. On page 513 of this 


rod ee Keith Hutchison discusses one phase of this cam- 


>" 


the drive against the forty-hour week—and shows 


misleading use which is being made of British fig- 


ree 1 . wv ; 
‘. There are now signs that the whole offensive 
nst labor may blow up under the pressure of its own 
‘tavagance, Senator O’Daniel’s proposal to suspend the 


ages-and-hours law and legalize a seventy-two-hour 





tk « and Representative Rankin’s demand for repeal 





¢ Wagner Act have alarmed such ne wspapers as 
‘New York Times and Herald Tribune, which realize 














t]} t the; aids aaaedn én locate ram EF eof yem ‘ i] 
nat their own more modcfrate program OI rerorm Wil 
be endangered by the anti-labor fanatics. If the « 

tion of the Administration's labor policy, says the Herald 
Tribune, “is not to do far more harm than good, it must 
be } tokep xratl f cfr raha ) | rmorrence 
e undertaken with restraint anc patience, ; 
the same line, the Tsmes asks for ‘“‘amendment” of the 
_ . vr + 
Wagner Act and suspension of the Wage-Hour Act so 
' ° 1 ‘ 
that overtime rates oon s legally oblig tory only afte 


forty-eight hours. But neither paper seems to re alize the 


damage that can be done to mora i le legislation jin ted 


solely against labor. "1 


THE MEDICAL SERVICE LEAGUE OF BERKELEY, 
California, a small but useful organization for distribut- 


ing the costs of medical care, has been forced to disband 
because it was branded as 
County Medical Association. Although the oj 
the A. M.A. to what it chooses to call ‘ 


“s0C talize 
cine” is notorious, 


unethical” by the Alamed: 
)position of 
d medi 
the local medical association secms to 
have gone far beyond the parent organization in attack- 
ing the Medical Service League. The league did not 
attempt to pool the costs of medical care or to pro- 
vide sickness insurance. Each member paid for his own 
medical service, and the cooperating physicians were paid 
on a fee basis. Some reduction in fees was made possible, 
the fact that the Medical Service League 
assumed responsibility for all administrative details, such 
Strangely 
enough, the attack on the league came after it had been 


however, by 
as keeping records and making collections. 


in operation for four years. This suggests that war-time 
prosperity may be reversing the previous trend toward 
acceptance of cooperative plans that provide ar 1 assured 


if not large income for participating g physicians. 


To the Shores of Tripoli 


DDED to the thrill which action brings, we have 
\ the satisfaction of knowing that our first offensive 
rainst Hitler 1 with 


has been launche brilliant efficiency. 


via strategic conception underlying our descent on 
North Africa is a br ad one, promising large rewards, 
and it has been implemented on a commensurate scale. 
eset , close cooperation between the 


American commands has made possi 


British and 
e an almost miracu- 


lous accuracy in tl 


Mil 7 pvt ice 
il iry Cx pedick 


ic timing Of operations. 


he kind we have undertaken 


ms Ol 
in Nor th Afric a cannot be improvised. Plans must have 
heen laid months back i ele aa 5 dail 
en laid months back, for the necessary preparations 
were tremendou e British Eighth Army, which had 


g 
e on Alexandria in the sum- 


barely held Re ale s driv 


mer, had to be reinforced, reorganized, and reequipped 
to take the 


so that it was ready counter-offensive. When 


General Montgomery began his devastating preliminary 


bombardment of the Axis positions on the Alamein line, 


ir expeditionary force must have been assembling at 


the time Rommel’s army had been 
were 


embarkation ports. By 
nglo-American fleet and transports 
aan 


ntrated at Gibraltar and creating a wave of jittery 


A 


speculation in every Axis center. And now as the broken 


s westward, closely pursued by British 
ps are pressing toward Tunisia 


Afrika Korps fle¢ 
tanks and planes, our tro« 
and “the shores of Tripoli,” where once before the 
United States cleaned out a nest of pirates. 

With the unexpectedly rapid fall of Algiers and the 
successful establishment of beachheads at several strate- 
gic points, there is reason to hope that the whole of 
North Africa can be taken over at a comparatively low 
cost in American and French lives. As we write, there 
appears to have been little more than token resistance. 
The total forces under Vichy orders are not large, and 
they are widely scattered, with probably the heaviest con- 
centration at Dakar, where they are now isolated. More- 
over, these troops have no modern planes or mechanized 
equipment, and their fuel supplies are believed to be 
very limited. The biggest danger is the French navy, but 


prove to have more nuisance value than fighting 


Its chief elements are divided between Dakar and 


that may 
power 
Toulon, and even united could hardly match the Anglo- 
he VY ] 


Mediterranean, especially as 


Assuming that Rommel is forced to evacuate the 


— ‘ ‘ T . .T .. 
ints of his army and that the United Nations take 


North African coast, how much 
ies be to establishing a second front 
Xussia? We believe th 


o 


ind relieving the pressure on 


will not have | 


. 


Soviets yng to wait before fecling the 


heneficial effects of the Mediterranean offensive. Hitler's 
chronic man-power crisis now threatens to become acute. 


[he major part of his army is concentrated in the east; 
most of the remainder is occupied in guarding and forti- 
fying the coast from the Arctic to the Spanish frontier. 
Watch 


been left to the 
German panzer an 1 Luftwaffe units. But now the United 


over the equally long Mediterranean coast has 


Italians, assisted by a small stiffening of 


tting in position to strike at the weakest 


flank of Axis Europe in many spots. Sardinia and 


Nations are 

ly less than one hundred miles from Tunisia, and 
large islands both the Italian mainland and 
attack« d. 


from these 
upied France could be Again, with the 
threat to Suez removed, the British army in the Near 


East will be free to turn its attention to the Balkans, giv- 


ing the Yugoslavian guerrilla front greater importance. 
Undo lly Hitler will be forced to divert many 
di ns to the shores of the Mediterranean. Probably he 


will be driven »ocCcUT 


i 


y the whole of France; perhaps he 
ill try to bring Spain into the conflict so as to be able 


to attack our base at Gibraltar and use the Spanish army 
in Morocco against us. But he will not dare to strip his 


northern coastal defenses, for a large army remains in 


The NATIOY 


‘ 


Britain, and the opening of the Mediterranean wil! tp 
mendously increase the transatlantic flow of men 





} 


materials. Where, then, is Hitler going to find the 





sions he must send south without weakening his aln 





stalled army in Russia? 
Our North African venture, then, promises both 
relief to Russia and the bases for a second front this » 







ter under ideal climatic conditions. But if we are to mii 
the best of this opportunity, it will be necessary t 






political strategy to military strategy, and we conf. 
the Administration’s first moves on the diplomatic fro; 
fill us with misgivings. For while the President pro 







on the one hand our intention to liberate France fror 
“the Axis yoke,” on the other he addresses 

words of “sincere friendship” to Franco, installed by the 
Axis to be jailer of the Spanish people. Are we to ei 







the appeasement of Vichy only to intensify the 





ment of fascist Spain? 
Of course, Mr. Hull has just explained that his pulic 
toward Vichy was not appeasement but was desigr 






. . for the planning and sending 





pave the way . 





oe 





ilitary expedition into the western Mediterranean 







assumption of the mantle of Machiavelli by our Sec 






tary of State strikes us as a trifle disingenuous. Does 







really mean he was anticipating the North Afri 





ing as long ago as 1940, when the appeasement 





began? And is he really suggesting that the State I 






partment has been stringing Pétain and Laval 






purposely lulling their fears of American action? If 





he ought to be grateful for the attacks on his 






Mr. Hull also claims that American poli y 





Vichy was designed to keep alive ‘the basic con 





freedom of the French people.”” This purpose s 






have been successfully concealed from those it 





tended to encourage. All the evidence we have re 





f+ 


from inside France suggests that our snubbing of 





De Gaullist movement and the fraternization of ow 





representatives with Vichy officials, served merelj 






confuse the French people and hinder the orgar 





of opposition. The rapid growth of the undergroun 


movement and the increasing extent to which it has m 






ne 


lied around De Gaulle owe little to the State Department 
We hope, now that relations with Vichy have en 
that the Administration will attempt to make amends» 






4p4 









full recognition of the De Gaullist movement. We & 


lieve that the exclusion of the Fighting French fr 







4 
1 aid 





the North African expedition was a mistake. Afte 


we are, in effect, asking the French garrisons in Afr 






to repudiate their allegiance to Vichy, and the F 





French offer the only organized focus for such disail 


tion. Why, then, should we thrust them into the bac 





nf 


ground? We ought rather to bring them forw urd 4 








seck their cooperation in the civil administration of ' 


¢ 


occupied territory. It would be a fatal mistake to rely! 
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s purpose on officials appointed by Vichy because of 
eir willingness to collaborate with the Axis. In this 
nection, an unofficial London report to the effect that 
imiral Darlan is being ‘‘entertained in Algiers with all 
2 respect and dignity due to his rank and record” is 
Jefinitely disturbing. We hope this report proves untrue, 
for there is no reason to think that Darlan is any less of a 
tor than Laval, and his anti-British bias is notorious. 
Against this must be set the recognition by General 
Eisenhower of General Henri Giraud as responsible for 


Giraud is a first-class soldier, whose escape from a 
German prison camp thrilled all France. And he has 
since then steadily refused to bow the knee to Vichy. On 
the other hand, his appointment to leadership in North 
Africa, apparently without any consultation with the 
Fighting French organization, looks like another attempt 

sidetrack the men who have kept the flag of Free 
France flying. It is not our business to pre-select the 
leadership of our allies. 

More than ever in the new stage of the war that is 
pening we need to use our political weapons effectively. 
If we are to gather strength inside France and recruit 
support inside Italy and Spain, we must convince French- 
men and Italians and Spaniards that we are coming to 
berate them not merely from the yoke of Hitler but 
from the grip of those who, because of their hatred and 
fear of democracy, have prostituted themselves for 
Hitler’s ends. 


Dunderhead Election 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


EORGE NORRIS, weary and bewildered, reflected 

on his first election defeat in nearly forty years. 
The more I think of it,” said the greatest Senator of 
ir day, “the more bewildered I get. I can’t understand 
i... . I went down to defeat for reasons that even my 
enemies cannot explain.”’ Senator Norris might as well 
nave been speaking of the election as a whole, for the 
myopia which without rhyme or reason had suddenly 
ight his magnificent political career to an end was 
dot confined to the voters of Nebraska. Taken as a whole, 
he election showed the same shortsightedness through- 
but the country, the same preoccupation with the petty, 
the Jocal, and the immediate, the same failure to rise to 
he greatness of the times. An election that might have 
pfoved much proved little, notwithstanding the effort to 
it the results into preconceived patterns by experts who 
illect to see in them variously a rebuke to the New Deal 
ind a demand for a stronger New Deal, an expression of 
concealed isolationism and a clarion for a more vigorous 


prosecution of the war. 








In reality what emerged from the vote was hardly 


more than a long serics of ballot totals retlecting di 


isfaction here, political ineptitude there—the reven f 
farmers for the Administration's curb on food prices, tie 
, , 


gratitude of villa yers for the personal services of a ¢ 


gressional appeaser, a general failure in all but a few 


key spots to concentrate on issues that go beyond the 
moment or the Congressional district. A 1 ence of 
militant isolationism is hardly indicated by the victories 
of such interventionist Republicans as Governor Stassen 
and Senator Ball in Colonel Lindbergh's own M 1 


or of Clare Boothe in Connecticut; or by the defeats of 
Representatives Hill of Washington and Shanley of C 

necticut, both former New Dealers who broke with thi 
President specifically on foreign policy. On the other 
hand, it is straining things excessively to see a people's 
mandate for a More vigorous prosecution of the war in 
he reelection of such pernicious isolationists as Senato 
the reelection of such pern | ist Senator 
Brooks and Representatives Tish, Hoffman, and Day. 
It is tragic that so little attention was paid to pre-Pearl 
Harbor records and that as a result we shall be saddled 
with a Congress of litile minds at the peace, should the 
posures of the Dundcr- 
heads, it is plain that in most localities the voters sumply 


war end before 1945. Despite ex 


refused to make foreign policy an issue. 

It is important to recognize that fact because the only 
thing worse than the incoherence of the election results 
is the attempt to read into them meanings which are not 
there. What can be demonstrated, however, is that the 
vote followed the immemorial trend of mid-term e! 
tions to run against the party in power, whatever the 
issues of the day. This quadrennial ebbing of the tide is 
not necessarily prophetic with regard to the succeeding 
Presidential election, despite the war whoops ef G. O. P. 
officials who profess to see Wilson's 1918 in Roosevelt's 
1942. The fact is that, with the exception of 1934, every 
mid-term election for the past thirty-six years has wit- 
nessed a loss for the party in power, and the average 
loss, counting both houses, has been fifty-one seats. In 
five of those eight instances the losing party has gone on 
to win in the next Presidential election. The last example 
was in 1938, when the Democrats lost a total of seventy- 
seven seats, only to bring in a smashing victory for Roose- 
velt two years later. This time they have lost a total of 
fifty-two seats in both houses, with three Congressional 
contests still in doubt. Considering the military losses 
we have suffered, the bitter division of the country dur- 
ing and after the last election, the unprecedented fact of 
a third term, and the plunging of a relatively comfortable 
people into the sudden experiences of the military draft, 
battle casualties, loss of cars, quadrupled taxes, food 
rationing, and all the other necessary war-time interfcr- 
ences with private existence, it is astonishing that the 
Democratic Party was able to resist the normal mid-term 


° ’ 
tide as well as it did. 
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and formless an election it is natural 


1 «} Id } 


+}, . Pit 
tie Dad Snould De 1 


In so spraw ling 


} 


aes .] 
od and extricably tangled. 


that the g 
On the whole there was more bad than good. Aside from 
the peerless Norris, the Administration lost the support 
of such Senatorial stalwarts as Brown of Michigan, Lee 
of Oklahoma, Schwartz of Wyoming, and Herring of 
Iowa. Murray of Montana, knifed by Senator Wheeler, 
margin. In addition to its se- 


won by the narrowest 


rious numerical losses in the House—enough to give 
control to an inevitable coalition of Republicans and anti- 
New Deal Democrats 


tion the country, will have to endure the dreadful antics 


the Administration, not to men- 


of its worst Representatives. The Michigan Republican 


delegation, one of the most intemperate reactionary 
cliques that ever disgraced Congress, has been returned 
intact. Hamilton Fish, notwithstanding his shady activi- 
ties, has managed to squeak through, his victory already 
noted with pleasure in Berlin. Stephen A. Day, the 
Flanders Hall author who branded the Atlantic Charter 
“the most discouraging statement of principles since the 
birth of Christ,” is back again. So are Barry and Taber 
of New York, Vorys of Ohio, Dewey Short of Missouri, 
other Dunderheads who did what they 


and ninety-three 


could to leave the country unprepared for the struggle 


al 


that engulfed it on December 7. On the red side of the 
ledger must also be recorded the reelection of Senators 
Brooks and Lodge 


Luce over a capable New Dealer with a good voting 


, to a lesser degree the victory of Clare 


record, and the shameful defeat, at the hands of the 
Catholic church, of the proposed amendment whereby 
Massachusetts physicians would have been permitted to 
give married women contraceptive advice in cases wart- 
ranted by the health of the patient. 

A few scattered gains are recorded for liberalism in 
the Congressional elections, notably the victory of Licu- 
tenant Will Rogers, Jr., over the labor-baiting Leland 
Ford of California, and the surprising comeback of the 
Progressive Party in Wisconsin, where Governor Julius 
P. Heil went down to defeat at the hands of the com- 
paratively unknown Orland S. Loomis. 


encouragement as is to be had from 


*nuine 


this election, however, one must turn, paradoxically, to 
the New York State campaign, where the R publ: ins 
scored thei st triumph. Here two events o urred 

cr « hope for 1944 to offset the dismal 
f vhere, | the Democratic Party has in all 
od ed for the New Deal. In any event 
it has 1 ! lost. Had John J. B tt defeated 
Thos B. J for g ior. or even made a close 
race of ( itrol of the part ould have 
| » | \. Far! In that case the country would 
have faced ¢e in 1944 between a Republican fan 
anti-New Deal Democ: 1920 would be here again, 


with a new Harding to bury the peo} le's peace for which 


The NATION 


a people's war is being 
the Democrats in New York, 


would seem to eliminate the Farley threat and leay 


for a New Deal candidate to succeed Franklin D. R 


velt, 
For the preservation of this hope, the country h 


American Labor Party to thank. Its leaders saw the ; 


lem clearly and had the courage to persist in the f 


tremendous pressure, including the indorsement of 


nett which party regularity demanded of the Pri 


the worst in twenty \ 


Behind Dean Alfange, who conducted an extremel; 


and informative campaign, the A. L. P. operated f 


first time completely on its own power. The party 
Farley had suggested might hold its convention in 
phone booth polled 409,000 votes for Alfange a: 


siderably more for Lieutenant Governor Poletti. In a yc; 


in which the reactionary tide is supposed to be r 
high it polled 10.1 per cent of the total vote, a 


pared with its previous high of 8.8 per cent in the 


man victory four years ago. ‘Mr. Farley’s misca! 
should not only cost him his political head but 


strate to future campaigners that the American |] 


Party is a major independent force in New York, 


Pi 


a core of followers who place allegiance to the pri: 


of the New Deal above loyalty to any individual or m 


chine, 
No one or two explanations can account for t 


fought. The smashing defeat 


verse results of so complex a campaign, but several f2 


tors in the Republican gain, aside from those 


has always drawn heavily on industrial workers and 
young voters, precisely the two classes which lost st: 


at the polls because of military service and the g 


ical shifting of labor forces in war industries. Labor lea¢: 


ership itself, particularly outside New York, » 


usually inept, the head of the American Federation 


Labor going to the length of indorsing such ob 


of the war effort as Engel of Michigan and even | 


Illinois, merely because they had voted right on « 
test labor issues. Finally, the leadership of the D 


cratic Party itself was lackadaisical. The campa 
behalf of Congressional candidates who sought 
seat the most notorious isolationists was a disgr. 

tically no money was spent to aid them in pr 
their case to the voters, and if it had not been 
Union for Democratic Action they would have | 
without campaign literature of any kind. Fr 

came none of the fighting spirit or social ima 
that had fired the enthusiasm of the country in 


campaigns. Let 1942, particularly the showing 


American Labor Party, be a warning: unless the 
pared to proclaim the New Deal 


Wh 


cratic Party is pre 
of apologizing for it, it will lose its appeal. 
intry want f 


voters of this co 


they can get it in a purer form. 
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touched on, are worth mentioning. The Democratic Pa 
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MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF WARPLANES IN THE U.S. 
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Washington, November 9 
ASHINGTON, official and unofficial, is as 
cheered as occupied Europe by the news that 
our troops are on the march in North Africa. 

There is a feeling of pleasure that this time we have 
taken the initiative, that it is the enemy’s turn to be 
surprised, that we have gone into action in the west at 
last. Not the least of the advantages of the offensive is 
its tonic effect on morale, and there will be a good deal 
less bickering as long as we go forward. Other issues 
suddenly seem to fade into the background beside this 
new enterprise. 

The landings and their propaganda accompaniment 
were staged with a sense of history. Who could fail to 
be moved by General Eisenhower's proclamation to the 
French of North Africa, ‘The war has entered the phase 
of liberation’’? One imagines the feelings of a listener at 
a radio in some lonely attic in France who suddenly heard 
that voice say, “My friends...” 

The advocates of a second front have been so accus- 
tomed to think in terms of a frontal attack upon the 
French coast that the direction of the new offensive has 
left some of them uncertain. But there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement among those in touch with the military 
that though this is not yet a second front it may soon 
become one, if only because Hitler must make a major 
reply. If Anglo-American forces succeed in obtaining 
control of the western Mediterranean, the way is opened 
for an attack on Italy or southern France, operations 
regarded as much easier than an attempt to establish a 
bridgehead on French Atlantic or Channel beaches brist- 
ling with German guns. With this threat at his rear, 
Hitler can no longer concentrate on the eastern front. 
It is expected here that the combination of the Anglo- 
American offensive in North Africa and unrest in France 
may force Hitler to occupy the rest of that country and 
hat strategic necessities may soon compel him to send 
troops into Spain. 

Provided we follow through with additional forces, 
North Africa should become a major front. Some eight- 
een months ago a proposal for a North African cam- 
paign, designed to clear the way for an offensive against 
[taly, was made by General José Asensio, last military 


attaché in Washington of the Spanish Republic. It was 
presented to our own government through unofficial 
hannels, but there is no indication that it obtained much 
response. The General and several other exiled Loyalist 


fheers felt that Spain itself would make a poor bridge- 
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head for a Continental invasion because of the ease with 





which small German forces could hold the few passes 





through and around the Pyrenees. But they did envisage 





action against Spanish territory to safeguard the supply 
lines of a North African advance, and their ideas are 
] 


iCrscanc- 






useful background against which to form an unc 





ing of coming events. 





of the Canaries, from which German submarines and 
planes could attack shipping to North Africa, and the 
second, the envelopment and seizure of Spanish Mo- 







rocco, which threatens not only water but land commu: 
nications between the North African Atlantic coast and 
Algeria. The American forces, by landing on both sides 
of Spanish Morocco would seem to be in a good positi 
to take it over before the Germans can strike south 
through Spain. The Spanish troops in Morocco, tradi 
tionally reactionary and traditionally pro-German, te- 
cruited from adventurers and native mercenaries, ar 

lieved to be the only Spanish troops on which Hitler 
can depend if he moves into Spain. Spanish Morocco : 
full of German “technicians” who have been preparing 
since 1936 to neutralize Gibraltar and close the Strait 
and it is believed that they can do so easily unless we 
beat them to the punch. Less well known is the fact that 
troops from Spanish Morocco, striking south to the valle 
of the Tazza between the Moroccan border and the Atlas 
Mountains, could also cut the principal, if not the only 
practical, land highway between the Atlantic and Algeria. 
In dealing with this potential threat from the Canaries, 
Spanish Morocco, and Spain, it is hoped that the actions 
of our armed forces will be governed by strategic necessi- 
ties rather than by the illusions which some officials in 
the British Foreign Office and the State Department still 
seem to cherish about Franco. 

There are several possible explanations of why we 
have not already moved against any of these territories. 
It may have been thought best to land first in French 
North Africa, establishing an easy base from which to 
attack the Canaries and encircling Spanish Morocco. !t 
may have been felt that, in order not to antagonize 
Catholic opinion at home and in Latin America, tt ' 




























better to leave the initiative with Hitler and Jet him 
attack Spain first. There are also those in London an: 
Washington who think Franco independent enough 
be dickered with and to be trusted, people who thi 
Franco can be won over to our side. These illusions 1 

be useful to Hitler if he prefers to keep out of Spaa 
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for the time being. Spain is thus the exposed flank of 
- political thinking, as it is of our military advance. 


" i-Loyalist antipathies and pro-Franco leanings inter- 
fere with the full utilization of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of Spanish military exiles familiar with the 
North African terrain and anxious to help. Officers and 
men are available here and in Mexico for two full divi- 
sions of Loyalists. Pro-Franco leanings account in part 


uvers which leave the initiative in Spain with 
Hitler. There are forces in the State Department which 
like somehow to defeat Hitler while leaving 

) to control Spain, and the twin forces of chur h 

{| monarchy to rule Italy. They are trying to keep the 
war as little as possible a democratic crusade, to direct 
i; and the post-war world as far as they can into Met- 
ternichian molds. 

It is this background of anti-democratic tendencies 
h makes Secretary Hull’s elaborate explanations of 
pro-Vichy policy unconvincing. The test of the 

Kate Department’s sincerity is a new attitude toward 
ib. F 


tie Fighting French. But such an attitude has yet to 


ppear. Fighting French headquarters here last night 
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were a gloomy place, when they should have been 
jubilant. The Fighting French felt left out of the picture 
and unwanted; their forces took no part in the landing, 
and their information from London was that De Gaulle 
was neither consulted nor informed in advance. While 
the State Department still looks back with pride on the 
period when it was collaborating with Weygand, the 
Fighting French blame the Murphy-Weygand negotia- 
tions for the lack of an organized underground in North 
Africa. De Gaullist work was discouraged by American 
friendship for Weygand, and the potential opposition 
was organized around Weygand in the open, where the 
Germans had no difficulty in smashing it as soon as he 
was recalled to France. Some State Department officials 
still put their hope in a “third France’’ which ts neither 
De Gaullist nor collaborationist, but Frenchmen too 
milk-and-watery to choose sides in so critical an hour 
would hardly seem to be very energetic or trustworthy 
allies. 

These unwholesome tendencies in our State Depart- 
ment were never more dangerous than now, when the 
war has entered a new stage. 


A british Reply to Louis Fischer 


BY GRAHAM SPRY 


London, October 29 
HE thesis of Louis Fischer’s two articles, Why 
Cripps Failed, is that Sir Stafford promised the 
Indian leaders a National Government functioning 
sa Cabinet, subject to no overriding powers by the 
‘\ceroy, and that on April 9 instructions from London 
mpelled Sir Stafford to withdraw his promise. That is 
scher's thesis. It is a simple thesis, but it is a wholly 
alse one, 
Its falsity is established by published documents of the 
egotiations, by the course of the negotiations, and by 
ussions in Fischer’s own articles. Fischer arrived in 
ul after the mission had returned to London, was not 
resent during the negotiations, and had no access to the 
cords of the mission. His evidence in support of his 
is is drawn solely from conversations with officials 
| party leaders, from newspaper editorials, and from 
jearsay, 
| do not wish to establish the falsity of Fischer's thesis 
btcly from my own knowledge. But it must be said that 
was present with Sir Stafford and working in his house 
‘oughout the entire negotiations. I was in his intimate 
idence and knew at any moment what instructions 
‘Stafford received and what stage the negotiations had 
«hed, With the full knowledge, then, of every docu- 


ment, telegram, and discussion, I state with all definite- 
ness that Cripps did not make, did not seek to make, to 
Indian political leaders any promise of National or Cab- 
inet government with full powers in the war period, and 
received no instructions from London to withdraw such 
promise or concession. There was no such promise and 
no such instruction, 

Documents published by both the British government 
and the National Congress Party support my own know!l- 
edge and wholly contradict Fischer. According to Fischer, 
Sir Stafford made this supposed promise of “National 
Government with full powers” at the “beginning” of the 
negotiations. He quotes only one document to support 
this assertion. It is a letter, dated April 11, in which the 
president of the Congress, Maulana Abdul Azad, alleges 
that in “our first talk,” Sir Stafford said, “there would be 
a National Government which would function as a Cab- 
inet.” The “first talk” Sir Stafford had with any Congress 
Party leader was on the afternoon of March 25. That 


afternoon Maulana Azad was the only negotiator for 
Congress, and he brought his own interpreter, Mr. Asaf 
Ali. Azad was given a copy of the proposals of Sir Staf- 
ford, and through the interpreter he asked and received 
explanations, 

There follows a series of conversations and letters. 
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with full powers. If Sir Stafford, as Fischer alleges, made 
such a promise, why did the Congress leaders fail to refer 
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to it in any letter until ajfer they 


‘had broken off negotia- 
tions? 

On March 27, 
3 Queen Vir 
He left at 4:25 p.m. He had stated at length the reasons 
why he considet ed Con: 

1 March 29 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arrived in Delhi 
and for the 
April 1 the > Wi 


draft d a res luti nm of 


at 2:15 p.m., Gandhi by invitation 


called at toria Road to meet Sir Stafford. 
gress would reject the proposals. 
first time entered the negotiations. On 
ing Committee of the Congress Party 
‘ the rejection, and on April 3 thi 
reached us at 3 Queen Victoria Road. 

As we knew nd as Fischer him- 


in his first articl 


Delhi at the time, a 
self wrote e, all parties had rejected the 


sroposals by March 29. In fact, Gandhi, the decisive in- 


the Congress Party, had rejected the proposals 


Azad, then, 
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thesis has any truth in it at all, then this resolution of the 
Congress Party, handed by Congress leaders to Cripps on 


April 3 (but not published until April 11), might be 


! 
expected to quote Sir St afford’s promise. 
In this long resolution of the Congress Party there is 


no reference to any such promise. This is itself conclusive 
that no promise was made at the beginning of negotia- 
tions: if a promise had been made, it is incredible that 
skilful of Congress 
would have 


and it is not in the record because no promise was 


leaders 
It is not in the 


such negotiators as the 


left it out of the record. 
record, 

Only two paragraphs in this resolution discuss the war 
period, which alone is relevant to any promise of imme- 
liate National Government with full powers. In these 
two paragraphs there is no reference to any promise of 

h a form of government, no reference to Cabinet gov- 
ernment, no reference to any removal of the overriding 
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resolution quite specifically deny Fischer's thesis. They 
read: “British War Cabinet proposals are vague, alto- 


ind there would appear to be no vital 
hanges in the present structure contemplated. It has 
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ler British control.” 
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- to make Clear to Congress leaders that Cabinet or 


Government with full powers was not under 


On April 7 Sir Stafford wrote Maulana Azad that he 
.d consulted the Viceroy and the War Cabinet and that 
ane N13] } 1 bee Np “d I } lette \ 

new formula had been approved. In this letter Sit 
What 


Cabinet government v ith 


Safford uses the term “National Government.” 
es he mean by that term— 
ywers, subject to no overriding power by the Vice- 
No: Sir Stafford made ix abundantly plain that “it 
mpossible to make any change in the existing consti- 
and that the commander-in-chief “retains full 
trol over all war activities, subject to the control of 
His Majesty's Government.” The statement could not be 
Fischer's second article quotes the use of the word 
Cabinet” in a single formula. This formula was drafted 
the Congress Party amending a draft without any 
ference to the term “Cabinet” submitted to them by 
Sir Stafford. According to Fischer, the Congress Party 
1 Sir Stafford’s draft and inserted the words “Na- 
nal Cabinet.” What did Sir Stafford do to the Con- 
cress draft? He deleted the term “National Cabinet” and 
made his own position once again clear beyond any pos- 
sible doubt by inserting the words “Executive Council,” 
t is, the Executive Council of the Viceroy. These 
changes, according to Fischer’s own admission, were 
made on April 8. 

This formula was discussed by correspondence with 
Colonel Johnson as intermediary between Sir Stafford 
and Pandit Nehru. It underwent a number of small 
changes to meet the wishes of Pandit Nehru, but the term 
National Cabinet” does not reappear. The fact that it 
fmgcocs Not reappear establishes once again that the Con- 
gress leaders recognized that it was not promised. Late 
t day the formula which it was believed the Congress 
Party would accept was left with Pandit Nehru by Colo- 
ul Louis Johnson, That formula has been published. It 
kes no mention of a Cabinet or National Government 
, with full powers and scrupulously emphasizes that the 
“the control of the armed 

and “the conduct of the war.” 


nder-in-chief will retain 


am =What Fischer does not mention is that the Congress 
full™ety Working Committee accepted this formula. 
Throughout April 8 the staff of the mission at 3 Queen 


tora Road grew more and more optimistic that a set- 

¢ fyll™ement would be reached. Reports from officials and 
m journalists who had called at Birla House, where 

ie Congress Working Committee was meeting, stated 


hat the proposals would be accepted. At 2:45 p.m. a 





er 


ware Or Indian official called and said that a member of 





n¢ Congress Working Committee, whom he named, had 


anounced to the press at Birla House that the defense 








« 03 





formula had been agreed upon by the committee and 


there would be no going back.” Throughout the next 


' ; 
qay similar reports poured in 


i i 
} 


ber who had been closely associated w 


A ieading Congress mem 


ith negotiations in 
Delhi telephoned from Calcutta and congratulated Sir 
Stafford on the decision of Congress to accept the scheme, 

From Congress Party sources the report had gone forth 
from Delhi to Calcutta, to Bombay, to Madras that a 
settlement had been 
reached and that the 
Cripps mission had 
been successful. 

At 5:35 p.m, 
April 9, Maulana 
Azad and Pandit 
Nehru arrived; they 
remained until 8:0 
p.m. They discussed 
Stafford 
the defense formula 


with Sir 


and raised no objec- 
tions to it. This for- 
mula had been origi- 






nally drafted by the Y Manni 


ea MMV HLALN LUNAS 


Maulana Azad 


Viceroy and ap- 
proved by the War 
Cabinet. Congress 
made no objection to what the Viceroy and Cabinet had 
approved, and the Viceroy and War Cabinet accepted 
the formula that Congress did not reject. How, then, 
could there arise any occasion for an intervention by 
cable, on April 9? On the only issue under discussion 
there was no disagreement. There was, then, no fateful 
cable sent from London by “reactionary imperialists’ 
calling Sir Stafford to heel. There was no promise, as 
Fischer alleges, and there was no telegram. 

But Azad and Nehru had more to convey than the 
acceptance of the defense formula. In this long inter- 
view they raised the whole issue of the powers of the 
Viceroy and insisted that the Viceroy should act as con- 
stitutional monarch only. Azad and Nehru called, in fact, 
to put an end to the negotiations. 

On April 10 Azad wrote a long letter. For the first 
time he wrote that Sir Stafford had referred to a “Na- 
tional Government and a Cabinet consisting of Minis- 
ters,” but that “they [Congress} were informed that 
nothing could be said at this stage about the conventions 
that should govern the new government and Viceroy.” 

Sir Stafford replied the same day, and in this letter 
explained why the Congress Party demand for “Cabinet 
government with full power” was quite impossible. He 
wrote, “Were such a system introduced by the conven- 
tion under existing circumstances, the nominated Cabinet 
{nominated presumably by major political organiza- 
tions}, responsible to no one but itself, could not be 


removed and would, in fact, constitute an absolute dic- 
torship of the majority,” that is, a Congress or Hindu 
i } y i it Cal net 


It is essential, if any fair judgment of British policy at 


4 


this juncture is to be formed, that the real nature of this 


, 


Congress Party demand be understood. Congress de- 


manded a Cabinet, not of elected members of a legisla- 
ture, but of members of party organizations, a Cabinet 
composed of party members responsible neither to a leg- 
islature, and through a legislature to an electorate, nor 


to the Viceroy. In fact, it proposed a self-perpetuating 
tutocracy which could be voted out of office by no legis- 
lature, dismissed from office by no overriding powers of 
the Viceroy. No other political or communal group in 
india would tolerate such a government for an instant; 
it would have subjected those other groups to a Congress 
or Hindu majority in that dictatorship. 

That is what Sir Stafford’s letter, in diplomatic terms, 
replied to Azad. But there was an even more crucial 
aspect which Sir Stafford, for sound reasons, avoided 
stating. It was this: the decisive influence upon the Con- 
gress Party is Gandhi; Gandhi is a sincere proponent of 

i 
The Congress Party demanded an autocratic Cabinet 


the philosophy of non-violence, or pacifism. 


with full powers. On any proportionate basis of represen- 
tation the Congress Party, or that party plus Hindus from 
ild form the majority in the Cabinet. 


otner 


| 
( ould Sir 


irties, WOl 


Stafford, could any government—British, 


American, Russian, Chinese—agree to set up an irre- 
movable Cabinet responsible to and dismissible by no 
higher authority or no legislature, and in time of war 
face the risk that the defense of India would become sub- 
ject to a philosophy of pacifism? Nehru, Azad, and many 
other important leaders of the Congress Party believe in 
active resistance, are vigorous anti-fascists. The greater 
part of the rest of the Congress Party supports resistance 
to the Japanese. But resistance by what means? They have 
ually defined resistance as non-violent resistance. On 
May 2 the All-India Congress Committee voted 176 to 
4 in favor of non-violence (it rejected at the same time 
Rajagopalachari's proposal for cooperation with the Mos- 
lems). Let me be perfectly blunt—the risk of interfer- 
ence in the defense of India by believers in non-violence 
could not be taken with Japanese troops on the borders 
of India and the Japanese navy in the Bay of Bengal. 
| 11 Azad replied in stronger terms, assert- 
ing that Sir Stafford had promised Cabinet government 
first talk.” This letter Fischer quotes at the 
es on to say that Sir Staf- 


beginning of his articles and g 


ford never denied the assertion, This point, which has 
already been at 
Stafford’s 


red, is, of course, the purpose of Sir 


most important letter, of April 10, 


| I . } which 


Fischer himself q 1otes 


article, the denial 


There is a denial in Fischer's own 








made clear by Sir Stafford’s deletion of the term "N;. 


tional Cabinet” from the Congress formula. The 
denial in the broadcast which Sir Stafford made to ]; 
and the world on April 11. 

Fischer's thesis, then, falls bleakly to the grou: 
proved and disproved. His own statements prov 
ing. Every statement of the Congress leaders thro 
the negotiation up to the final rejection confirn 
there is no basis for Fischer's suspicions, none at 

On April 12 and April 13 the hounds of pro; 


were unleashed. It was impossible to besmirch Sir Siaf. 


ford’s sincerity or to deny the long-term offer of 
dominion status, as full as Britain’s or Canada’s. T 
story of the “sabotaging” of the Cripps missi 
shape, and it has been barked around India, around : 
world. I personally heard the story in its first forn 
Congress supporters before I left India; it was repeat 
to me in various guises from New York to San Fran 
in my ten weeks’ visit in America immediately after | 
mission. Fischer and The Nation have elaborated it 
its classic mold. 

“Why did Cripps fail?” asked Fischer, and pr 
to give only the answer of the Congress Party. 

The answer of history is to be found not in te! 
from London nor in events presumed to have o 
in London or in the Viceroy’s house or in Sir St 
headquarters, but inside the Congress Party its 
success of the mission was possible; if the Congr 
had stood by its own acceptance of the final forn 
proposals, the other parties in India would have rea 
accepted them. There would have come into being a 
ernment of the principal Indian political leaders | 
ling through the Executive Council the great Depart: 
of State. This Executive Council would have ruil 
by its own majority decisions, for that is the law 
existing constitution. It would have been subject | 
use or exercise of the Viceroy’s overriding powers s 
as the Hindu majority did not impose its views 


lem or other minorities and so long as the organizatio! 


of the defense of India was not impeded. It w: 
represented the power and will of the great polit: 
ties of all India. In practice that Executive Council wou 


have been the supreme government of India; so long : 


it resisted the pacifist wing of the Congress Party 
cooperated fully in waging war in every sphere of 
activitics, there would not have been interference. ! 


tragic disorders that inevitably followed when Gand: 


and Congress attempted last August to stimulate a 
paign of mass civil disobedience would not have o 


As M.N. Roy, former leader of the Congress Pat 


te 


and former member of the Third International, wro 
the Statesman of Delhi, April 12, “Britain's offer \ 
alized the real transfer of the power to wage war ! 
defense of the country. Only the power to make 


yr f 


with the invader, instead of resisting him, was withheld. 


The NATION 
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NDISTURBED by scoffers and critics, pr yhibi- 
tionist leaders are calmly predictit 


r that national 





prohibition is coming back, “‘this time for good. 





e growth of dry sentiment during the last war, which 





‘d the New York Times in 1919 to announce that 
} Le +! 
A 





ition seems to be the fashion, just as drinking 


< 





y 
was, 1S One source of the prohibitionists’ present 





mism. A more immediate one is the Gallup poll's 





ion that 55 per cent of the people want more 
that 
r cent want it abolished. The Gallup poll, say the 





ringent regulation of the liquor industry, and 








prohibitionists, reveals “the rising tide that will soon 





sweep the liquor traffic off the map.” 





The war obviously has provided the prohibitionists 





thas iperlative opportunity. There is a general notion 





hol “‘menaces the fighting efficiency of a nation”; 





nme 


nts whose sons are in the army are easily worked 





11 


ilk of drunkenness in the camps. Both of these 


ete nicely exploited by the Anti-Saloon League 
nd the Women’s Christian Temperance Union during 
| § 






the last war, and the country is now being subjected to 





a repeat performance. 





he propaganda for a war-time ban on drinking now 





scending on the country is cunningly simple. Its main 





theme is the unpleasant one that we are tippling our 





y to military disaster. By a rather ingenious interpreta- 





ft 


of history the prohibitionists show that “of the 





) re 


seven great nations that passed across the face of history 
n Bible times, at least five—lIsrael, Assyria, Babylon, 







Greece, and Rome—owed their downfall largely to 





rink.” In the more recent past they point to France, 





whose collapse in 1940 was largely due to alcoholism.” 





Their authority for this version of the French débicle is 





Marshal Pétain, whom they quote as saying, “Our men 





were drunk and could not fight.” Some other exam- 





s of the iniquitous effect of drink, according to the 


hibitionists, 








are Hongkong, Singapore, and Pearl 





Harbor. The charge that the Japanese surprise attack at 





Pearl Harbor was made possible by widespread drunken- 





ness has been circulated persistently by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Anti-Saloon League, 






and other prohibitionist groups, despite a formal refuta- 





n of it by the Roberts report. Though it isn’t true, the 





urge is effective propaganda for the thesis that we must 





turn to teetotalism to vanquish totalitarianism. 





The prohibitionist attack, as harassed spokesmen for 





+), 





meet. Often it relies on such clever and irrefutable im- 





Can Volstead Stage a Comeback ? 


BY WILL CHASAN 








provisations as the statement by a Shreveport, Louisiana, 
minister that “Hitler has forbidden his air force to de 
British 


cause these distilleries are his greatest allies.” It blandly 


stroy or bomb any distilleries on the Isles be- 
attributes German military prowess to Hitler's drastic 
limitation of alcohol consumption, blames all industrial 
accidents on drunkenness, and routs opponents with the 
question, ‘Would you like your boy to ride across the 
Atlantic on a boat captained by a drunkard?” 

Repeal Review, a publication of the liquor lobby at 
Washington, asserts that the current prohibition drive 
is inspired from Germany, and that it is a subtle effort 
to create disunity. The argument has a strongly partisan 
ring, but it has some merit. The evidence of Nazi in- 
spiration boils down to three facts, which may or may 
not be highly significant. The first is that articles by one 
Dr. Robert Hercod, secretary of the International Tem- 
perance Union at Geneva, an organization which receives 
a yearly subsidy from Germany, have been appearing 
regularly in official publications of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and the Anti-Saloon League. 
Hercod’s articles are not political but usually praise the 
National Socialist regime’s ““benevolent”’ attitude toward 
the temperance movement. The second fact, uncovered 
by the Boston Rumor Clinic, is that the German short- 
wave radio has broadcast lurid accounts of drunkenness 
in army camps and has urged mothers to demand pro- 
hibition for men in the services. The third fact is that 
many American fascists have become ardent prohibition- 
ists. Captain Edward P. Gaston, who several years ago 
launched the Patriotic Guards of America for the an- 
nounced purpose of establishing ‘'a military dictatorship” 
in the United States, recently turned up as a director of 
the World Prohibition Foundation. Gerald B. Winrod’s 
Defender, America in Danger, Publicity, and other 
pro-fascist publications, when last heard from, were on 
the prohibition bandwagon, and tugging the reins in 
their own peculiar direction. Early this year Publicity, 
which is published in Wichita, Kansas, asked its readers, 
‘How complete is the control of Sedgewick County night 
life by foreign Jews and wops?” 

Despite such evidence, the charge that the Nazis set 
off the present prohibition drive is essentially tmplausible. 
For one thing, the Anti-Saloon League and the ladies of 
the W. C. T. U. were quite capable of doing the job 
themselves, prompted by nothing more seditious than 
their familiar passion for regulating other people's 
habits. Moreover, there is no evidence to show that Nazi 


506 


influence |} 


The Nazis 


1 } 


] 


laS £O 


nd they are tryit 


tion of ha 





nd the periphery of the movement 


ntly have seized upon prohibition as a 


+ . 


to exp! it if, 


but the 
u Li 


ving revived the issue still | 


,<(Fy 
Pe) 


} 


ongs to the simon-pure prohibitionists. 


In their strategy, as in their propaganda, the prohibi- 


t 


tiwil 


nists, who hardly believe in innovation for its own 


ike, are following the line which brought success in 


World War I. Their strategy now is the old one of the 


entering 


ment of 


wedge.”” Instead of urging immediate enact- 


a national 


prohibition law, they are pressing 


only for a measure to ban the sale of spirits in areas sur- 


rounding army camps, and they are continuing to fight 


isolated local-option battles. With a growing number of 


male voters going into the army, their chances of swiftly 


extending the country’s dry area through local-option 


elections are naturally enhanced. 


Actually 


ndustry which thrive 


ind counties in other 


laws of or 


; . } 
ions whl 


yY, our 


or 


e cor 
l YOTL 


h resulted 


dry area now is much larger than most 


hyistian Sctence Monttor recently 


» 23,000,000 Americans live in com- 
into which Demon Rum cannot legally enter. 
states of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Mississippi are 


if one for a moment overlooks the bootleg 


s in all three, and numerous towns 


states have accepted prohibition 


unother. Of the 158 local-option elec- 


} 


in changes last year, 131 were won 


by the prohibitionists. In the first nine months of this 


year local-option elections turned twelve more counties 


| 


iry, and the total will pr Ibably be higher when the year 


ends 


The present dry a 


rea, although its dimensions are im- 


posing, is smaller than our dry area when we entered the 


last war 


At that time tw 


enty-three states had prohibition 


ws, in addition to many counties in other states. This 


uld provide some solace to the liquor industry were 
it not for the fact that prohibition sentiment, as the Gal- 

p poll shows, is rising swiftly. 

The liquor industry, in addition to shaking its head 


. 
uefully « 


ver the 


ogress of the prohibitionists, ha 


turally been doing everything possible to head them 

f. Directly or indirectly, it has backed the repeal 

s in local-option elections, and it has labored 

lly to impress the country with the vast benefits 

( on the people as a whole. Most important of 

I] s liquor iations and unions have been 
illy to end those abuses which most 

tf uinst drinkir Early this month 

1c y Mets in P » Asso n 

f | bar operators “‘to thwart the 

f rf ’ by « raging temperance. On 
{ American Federation of Labor bar- 
tt r York ledged that its members 
ld “n rsons who are intoxicated or to 


ident, a Jack Townsend, declared, 


The NATION 


“It is nothing but sabotage for sailors, soldiers, and 
fense workers to be intoxicated.” But representatives 






the liquor industry doubt that this high moral to: 





placate the prohibitionists, and the Beverage Tim 





told its readers, in a we-must-fight-to-the-last-ditch : 
that 


industry must be prepared to meet it.” 





“whatever contingency arises, the distilled 






The contingencies may be expected to develop 
ut much delay. Senator Josh Lee’s proposed rider t 
‘teen-age draft bill, which would have prohibited 
sales in army-camp areas, was shunted to the Senate M 








tary Committee by a vote of forty-nine to twent 
only after what liquor lobbyists themselves described 
a nip-and-tuck battle. But probably an effort n 

be made to force it out. Should the Lee rider be buri 
as the Senator himself was in the recent elect: 







prohibitionists probably will have a series of new bi 
ready for introduction in January, immediately a 






Seventy-eighth Congress convenes. With a fair! 





11 


bloc of drys in Congress the prohibitionists will 





difficulty in getting their bills introduced. 
The dry forces, led by a highly resourcefu 





’ 





have been skilfully softening up Congress for their 
J 5 Pan) 





pending drive. Individual Congressmen have 





luged with letters and petitions from civic and 





groups. Senator Bilbo said this summer that he |! 





ceived more letters of complaint on this particu! 





ject than [letters] complaining about strikes and | 
gressional pensions.’’ Obviously some sort of record 






large number of Prohibition Party candidates for ( 





gress in the last election—twenty-six for the House 


eight for the Senate—probably will inspire a 





thetic interest in prohibition among Congressn 






districts where dry sentiment is strong. Another 
that will undoubtedly influence Congress is the 





united front which church groups have now 
for war-time liquor restrictions. In recent mont! 







than a dozen religious bodies have either 





or reiterated their desire for war-time prohibit: n. T 





campaign by religious organizations was begun 






Bishop Cushman, president of the Anti-Saloon Leag 
and the publication of the Board of Temperan 
Methodist Church that intensive 


planned both nationally and locally. 





indicates 







“Brethren,” wrote the editor of a pro! 





weekly this summer, ‘the time has come for the ‘ 





tian forces of this nation to lay aside timidity, ¢ 
fear of 


righteous wrath such as this country has never 
ly 





and misunderstanding, and rise 





ency, 





efore.”” Religious fervor has in the past cart 





victory causes which had little to do with rel: 





self, and t 


does, the American people will again be in a 


may do equally well for prohibi 





* 





where, as Clarence Darrow once put it, they 





“to drink their way to liberty.” 
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Our Korean Allies 


BY SELDEN C. MENEFEI 


4 LR thirty-eight years of Japanese occupa 
> r i ’ , 
A, ns of Koreans are still ready to take up arn 
/ 

Ris So 

if Oppressors Whether they will be able t 
ae ees. ee =e eS 

ls in large part on whether the United Stat 
4 ES } 


recognition, encouragement, and sup 

t 35,000 Koreans are already under arms 1 
Several thousand of them are organized in t 
Independent Army, which ts fighting with the 


Free China. This group includes the former 


reans in 1938. Its size is severely limited by 
K OF rice, puns, ind ammunition The wer 


Some 50,000 have also joined the Kussian army, 


1, according to Korean sources in Washington 


, Japa i substantial part of ] ns war 
i i ‘ 
s located 1 r Korea's rich mineral resour 
nyar | r install Ol (;coera 
‘ 
re of lagger pointing at the heart of 
I 
lin 1S rn Siberia. It is separated fro 
principal ind——Honshu—-by only a hundred 
t f It 4 OOO OQO0U pr € hay i i i 
Rid P — | 
ter gatior last J i for f 2.000 
. | 
wed enough fight to ick Japanese airports 


{in Kor hey will hav the support of virt 
| 
: pul 
if ar rly a million Korean laborers 
hifth column. More than a hundred thousand 
ng in war industries; many obtained their j 
weering as il ntce “ carne;rs, WO rs 


, , 
the jobs of drafted men at half pay so 
P* 
‘ 1 
r of the Japanc se Workers Wage Can be pviven 


family in Japan. A few Koreans are in labor 





ins of the Japanese army, but they are not armed 





iuse Of the high mortality rate among Japanese 





f Korean troops during the early years of the 








ul Ipport. b i s10n! it § i ( 
i 
State Depar nued nore Korea 
, 1 7 
{fic Sa 1tn I r that tne ( 
its nationa | lepartment has st 
i 
Lk ] ‘ 
I I NOT nh pr slonal f£ I 
| / f led mry ‘ 
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r ] ‘4 f 
{ K \ )] ee ( i ni rel i 
} ] o } } . } 
nou ) j c a ieast { nt dg, now vat A ri 


ik to Koreans abroad in their own language, th 


State Department delayed tl 


} +} ] 
nt del le project ror tive months | 
1,] 1d ; , } r - nal 
tnnolding | riyi SOT The only SILLS of ft na 
5 | 
+} ‘ ] } P r 
nat have been given by our government wer I yn 
‘ : » hy D lone R vel 
nathetic reference to Korea by Pre lent Roosevelt in 
I 
, ‘ 
speech carly this year and the fact that K uf I 
req ired tor ter as LI1e! 
( lui y i } x Lidl i K [ Ind 
{ it Army given t pr lL governn 
! 
f f gnition. B vhen Chine 
repr niatives in Wa ngton proposed to initiate mor 
I 
P | ; 
Ns th pr visional government, our 
State Department resumably after consulting with 
I I 
j } +] ! : 
Br ! Rus ed them that we could not jor 


on! 
ry 


- | 
make a 


Recognition of Korea as a nation, which would im 
R f K t 1 

its independence after Japan’s defeat, would 
tremendous political and psychological impression not 


only on the Koreans but on all of Asia 
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Behind the Enemy Line 
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ember 14, 1942 


Sprain and North Africa 


NOVEMBER 8 President Roosevelt addressed 
tter to General Franco, the Spanish dictator, 

that American forces had landed in French 
ns in North Africa “with the sole purpose of 
2 occupation by Germany and Italy.” The con- 


sentences of the letter read: 


ope you will accept my full assurance that these 


ure in no shape, manner, or form dir 


ted against 

rovernment or people of Spain or Spanish territory, 
ylitan or overseas. 

elieve that the Spanish government and the Span- 

eople wish to maintain neutrality and to remain 

le the war. Spain has nothing to fear from the 
Nations. 


[he President may well be right in believing that 
ild like to maintain its present shadowy neu- 


r17) 


[he more pertinent questions, however, are, first, 


t 
t 
i 


* Hitler can afford to permit it to do so; and, 
1, whether Franco can oblige the President by re- 
f Hitler decides to take over strategic points in 
the Spanish islands, and Spanish Morocco. 
efore F 


it the outcome of the Spanish war would pro- 


anco came to power it was well under- 


influence the future of the Mediterranean and 

? | c | 
irope as a whole. A cursory examination of the 
iy of Spain makes this easy to understand. Let 
first at the Balearic Islands, object of innumer- 


truggles from the days of the Phoenicians to those 


e fascists. An able writer on the Mediterranean, 


tgaret Boveri, discussing the relations between the 


rs since 1918, says of these strategic bits of land: 


One thing remains constant, and that is that facing 
rench island of Corsica 


ia is the neutral group of the Balearic Islands, 


1 } c 
I 


and the Italian island « 


where the most important French and British sea 
es and an important Italian sea route cross. Hence 
ruggle to tinge Spanish neutrality with one shade 

? i 4 


1 
i 


with which t 


> 


ther, and the tremendous anxiety 


nent of the civil war is being followed in 


Apparently, however, the anxiety in London and Paris 
great enough to induce those governments to 
tervention in Spain which had resulted in the 
shment of an Italian regime in Majorca. 
‘rence to the strategic value 
Spanish islands occurred in a lecture delivered 


eral Ettore Grasetti in 1938 in a military course 


n at Milan University. Said the Italian General: 
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and ¢ man ‘ M ( ta, the Re 
Berlin Axis ¢ ; to tl w M , 
( Majorca-( ra ), can sever tl B h 
artery at its w irce in ¢ 1 wield 
decisive influence in an easterly dir on toward tl 
island of Pantelleria. As far as France is erned, the 
Italian Balearic-Sardinia line will cut the French lines 


between Marseilles, Casablanca, and Oran in the west, 
between Algiers and Philippeville in the center, and be 
tween Tunis and Suez in the e 
French arterial system between the home country and 


North Africa, the basis of French general 


1 ] } ’ 
mobilization, can be severe 


French 


m of an 


invasion of the Continent from North Africa is obvious. 


How directly these words bear upon the probl 
i 


[ 

The strategic importance of Spanish Morocco and 

Tangier is second only to that of the Balearics sin 

these territories face—and threaten 

Gibraltar be defended if Spain should join, or be used 

by, the Axis powers? In the German “Naval Annual” 
of 1938 Admiral Gadow discussed this question. 


Gibraltar, is the Spanish base of Ceuta, with powerf 
fortifications which can be ma 
ry 1 T ‘ vn 
Would a Nationalist S; 


of her own destiny, decide to revive the old claim fora 


even more powerfu 
lin, emancipated and conscious 
Spanish Gibraltar? Would she make use of the pris 
ileged position of those sentinels of the strait, Carta 
gena and Cadiz, and so jeopardize the two-hundred-year 


old British policy built on the strategy of naval bases? 


| ratepy 


In the present situation the ports of Spain, j urticularly 
those of southern Spain and Spanish Morocco, also de- 
mand attention. Cadiz, Arzila, and Larache, all offer 
points from which offensive action could be taken 
t French African ports on 
Iso to be 


against shipping and again: 
the Atlantic, now under American attack. It ts 
noted that the roads and the railway from Oran which 
join those Atlantic ports to Algiers and Tunis pass, for 
a distance of nearly 250 miles, close to the Spanish 
Moroccar 
threatening the Allied sea routes there is also a chan 
of attack by land. 


} ~ £ e with ] oT c 2 ach 
If the American forces with the support of British 


border: so that in addition to the dangers 


naval units make good 


1 
Africa, they will surround t ea contr y § 
j 
But unless they at ) prevent the use of that ters 
I 
r ] ' + ‘ 1 
tory, particular! fortified rt of (¢ 1, by ¢ 
I 
' 4 ] ‘ 
many, their s 1 will remain precari \ 
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Ersatz Life in France 


[The llowine ¢ i from a letter received by a 
rcader of The Na 1. For « 4s reasons the name of 
, } a8 
hhe writer and / / n Cd) be revedied. } 


Tf WILL soon be three years since I have sent any 
© ane 


} 1 ls ] 
ie of myself. You must have thought me dead. 


The last letter I 1 1 from you was sent by Atlan- 
tic Clipper, on one of the first crossings. The speed 
of modern transportation—it reached me four or five 


monihs later, in the little Alsatian village where my 


regiment was billeted for the winter during the demoral- 
izing idleness of that gwerre pourrte which followed the 
enerre blanche! | wanted to write to you then, but all 
the intellectual activity I could muster in that stupefying 


neriod was used in recopying and polishing the manu- 


script of my history, which I had begun to prepare, with 
ness, on the fifteenth of August, 1939. 
1940, I put the final period to the 
third section. On the tenth, as you know, the real war 
began for us. It took me from Alsace to the Somme. We 

xperienced the terril shock of June 5. On June 10 
we were the last soldiers to see, receding in the distance 
behind us, the Eiffel Tower, where for a few hours 
I found myself 


demobilized, in an old blue linen suit, with two shirts 


’ 


longer the tricolor still floated. In July 


and a toothbrush, without money or friends, but holding 
, | ’ 
yn to the manuscript of my history, which had filled the 


kit bag on which for two months I had been sleeping 
I was free and in what we call the free zone. I had 
he luck to find here a small office job, and here I live, 


not have my good luck. He was 





*z and was made prisoner in the Vosges with the 
d the Maginot Line. He has 


been in Germany two years now. He has done every- 


t twenty-thre | bs in all—hotel porter, work: lan, 
plowman, and so on. He escaped twice and was twice 
recaptured, At the moment he ts crushing stone. He has 
! his head, and his comrades call him “Gandhi,” 
makes me think he must be very thin. In spite of 


maintains a starver- 





p 
total 


W hat shall ] (Cli | 


The NATION 


People outside are apt to picture it in a way that d 


at all corr nd to reality. Recall, for exampl. 


restrictions which for several! years before the war « 

in Central Europe. The French, who then lived in | 
and plenty, imagined that such a life must be ter: 
and not only for intellectuals but for the man in 


street as well. That is not at all the way you must v 


ize it. Obviously it isn’t at all amusing to spend t 


hours in a queue waiting to buy cherries and th 
able to buy cherries, especially on a day when t 
is nothing else for sale at the market. But life d 
stop because of this; famine does not slay you 
those around you. In spite of everything, life go 


with whatever it carrics of passion and hope, and 


goes on as well. And with some good humor y 


even find amusing things in this Ersatz life. It is fun: 


you must admit, to see in a showcase a roll of str 
braid, the sort of braid which modistes used to 1 
hats of, and underneath it the notice, ‘‘Make your s 
yourself.” Again, you have to laugh when you hear t 
a Horsemen's Association in Limousin has sent t 


appeal to the Vichy government: “In view of the { 
that the future belongs to the horse, and that the h 
suffers from asphalted roads, we demand the 

diate de-asphalting of the roads. 


foolish to laugh 


ry’ *s 


However, it m 
for the automobile, even with gaz 


ecomes each day more legendary. 

























































































Drawing by Boardman Robinson 
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mber 14, 1942 
we lead, you see, has in certain aspects a dis- 
-mblance to “Duck Soup,” which we still see 
movie theaters, together with—which is not less sage, but it is 
1g—"“Mr. Smith Goes to Washington.” It is reader that the a\ 
much a day-to-day life. Shoes with holes in them, cludes from eigh 
-d shirts hold an important place in it. And so do The facts are that 
beans. Often I say to myself, if I can get, with 1en are not limited | 
t DZ, 250 grams of dried beans I shall be able next in practically all indu 
to write the next chapter. For it is a fact, which unions and employers’ 
not before experimentally proved, that intellec- week is forty-seven to forty-eight h 
tual work requires a certain amount of dried vegetables paid at one and one-quarter to one and on 
—we won't speak of fats or meat; without them it is the standard rate and double time on Su 
accomplished with great difficulty and small success. over, under the war-time Essential Work Or: 
Nevertheless, don’t feel sorry for us, and don't, above freezes men in war factories to their jobs, workers in 
|, feel sorry for me, since I for one have a very bear- essential undertakings are guaranteed as a minimum the 
ble, even comfortable life. I saw two years ago that “normal” weekly wage in that industry. This affords 
1 can be relatively comfortable during a barrage if them protection, not enjoyed by Amer 
ire flat on your belly in a field or under the illusory against being forced to go on short time owing to non- 
ter of a tree while your neighbor in his haste has lain arrival of materials, machinery breakdowns, or other 
with his face in a clump of nettles or in a ditch causes beyond their control. 
after your first friend has been Before the war most British trade unions placed some 
yu are less shocked by the death of the second, restrictions on the amount of overtime that might be 


ith more reason, still less shocked by the death of worked, but during tl 


f water. Moreover 


1¢ 
th, whatever anyone may say. How many will be suspend these provisions. eport on the consequen 

n the rolling fire of the barrage has stopped? made by the Parliamentary Select Committee on National 
pirit of the harsh weeks of 1940 is still with us in Expenditure, a body with ; servative majority, 1s 


worth qt 


1oting at some length: 


Where the normal working week 
Py J J - : a, fifty-five hours it was commonly increa 
CT VOOEY S$ 17 
i Pb ij \ ) 4 \ ) » B) SS or in some cases to seventy-two ho if 
- ~ Te eevee ar , 1 
mediate effect of this and of the national apy 


+ r , } ! 
greatest effort was a remarkable increase 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Quite obviously, however, such 

é% a n , maintained for any length of time. 
Threat to Labor Morale for any length of tim 
decline rapidly at the end of a few 


TN CERTAIN restricted but influential circles aboli- end of about two months fell to a little above and some 


n of the forty-hour week is being heavily plugged times lower than that which was obtained 
4 i r f the lenot f the or'sineg we k Sor an is ty. 
is a panacea for the man-power problem. The first loud increase of the length of the wor:ing weck. Some estal 
; i ‘ see ae ee lized the situatior 7 seduced hours at 
e in its favor was that of Senator Reynolds of North lishments realized the situat ” and reduce . 
once; others were slower in doing so. At 
lina, who said that the standard work week should : ; 
- 6 , . ae time [August, 1941] although hours have 
sted to fifty-seven hours with elimination of extra ; 
a ; o 14 erally reduced, there are establishments where 
for overtime. “I say fifty-seven hours,” he added, by me ; . eee , 
ae Ok: % si : working week above sixty hours is still in { 
ise Great Britain is working fifty-seven, Germany is 
rking sixty, and Japan seventy.” What a contrast between this cool and informed ap- 
Anyone reading this statement might be forgiven for praisal of the hours question and Senator O'Daniel’s 
. . . « ' 
the deduction that the British standard work week is demand for a standard seventy-two-hour week! 
even hours. And, indeed, Senator Reynolds, who In July, 1940, the British Ministry of Labor recom- 
n ignorant fellow, may well believe this to be a fact. mended an immediate reduction in hours to sixty a weck, 
the same excuse can hardly be offered for the New with the ultimate aim of bringing them down to fil 
Times, which, after editorially advocating a stand- five or fifty-six. At the present time the average is prob- 
orty-eight-hour week, continued: “The average ably around the last figure. A great many plants in 


Ly i 


weck in England is now fifty-six hours. Our own Britain while working all round the clock for six days a 
rage work week in factories is still less than forty- weck have found that the most satisfactory results are 


three hours. Before we resort to compulsory labor we obtained by not attempting to operate on Sundays except 


should remove the present artificial scarcity of labor in the case of special rush jobs an 1 for purposes of mains 













tena and repair. Both the health and the productivity 
of the workers hav in I ot Ca | n improved | the 
nofar day of rest. Moreover, vacations 
are regarded as essential to health. It was not possible to 
‘ for them during the stresses of 1940, but in 1941 

1 194 h rh e! t uf 1 workers to tak the 












Once again it must be emphasized that in Britain all 
hours worked above the standard week are paid for at 


the additional rate: so that the average worker 1s re- 






1 
} 


ceiving extra p every week for eight or nine hours 





; "T*} ] +} 
overtime. The average American worker, on the other 





hand, is working less than three hours overtime, which 






suggests that the American employer is much less willing 





to pay a premium rate than his British counterpart. Pri- 





marily, hours of labor are bs Ing restricted by pront con- 






lor there 1s no reason to suppose that American work- 


ers in war plants would not put in longer hours if they 







got the chance. The November issue of Fortune, in an 





article entitled What's Itching Labor, quotes an Illinois- 





Carnegie steel worker as exploding: “Hell, I'd like noth- 





ing better than more production. So what am I doing? 





I work five days a week. They won’t let me work more.” 





Other men in the steel mills interviewed by Fortune 






expressed similar views, but they all said “‘no’’ when 





ked if they were willing to work extra hours without 





overtime rates of pay. Some of them, however, qualified 


this by stating they would agree if the additional pr fits 







that resulted were extracted and if executive salaries were 
restricted. While Mr. Grace enjoys a bonus that expands 






in proportion to Bethlehem’s profits, they do not see why 





they should forgo incentive pay for extra efforts. 





If the reactionary press gets its way and the new 





Congress, feeling its Republican oats after the election, 






cart out proposals to repeal the forty-hour law and 
rogate union contracts providing for overtime pay, 
expect a sharp decline in labor morale, unless at 

ne time commensurate restrictions are placed on 





For men who have been earning regular over- 





of this sort would mean an actual slim- 





! of the pay envelo and for their employers it 














if it can be proved that the wage-and- 
is a hindrance to production, its suspension for 
ificd. But in thts case other private 





righ re ted | legislation, which are proving an 
i i 
o] le to the war effort, should be treated in the same 





manner. If workers are to suffer pay cuts by acts of 






Conere why should not holders of tax-ex« mpt bonds 






forfeit their privileged position? If contracts between 





unions and employers are to be canceled by Congress, 





why should not this set a prece lent for the legal aboli- 





tion of patent-license agreements, which certainly add to 





1.» 7 - goha : ] - . he shi; 
the cost of production? Class legislation, hitting 
labor's privileges, must intensify to a dangerous 


the workers’ suspicion that the war is beir 


i! 


picion already aroused by the constant nagging to \ 


they are being subjected in so much of the press. 


In the Wind 


MERICAN LEGION leaders in Massachus« 
taken it upon themselves to investigate alleg 
tions of the Selective Service laws in that state. Comn 


William F. Campbell, chairman of the investig 


i 


mittee, asserts that “‘draft-dodging has become so fl 
that large numbers of a certain racial group are comi 
New York to this section, where they are getting 
jobs and keeping out of the draft.” A group of Bost 
liberals is urging an investigation of the Legion. 


NO LONGER able to pursue its normal business, the Sin; 


Sewing Machine Company has developed and is now r 


facturing a machine for suturing wounds. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION, an orga 
tion with an ambitious program for international! 
cently invited its followers and friends to a meet 
featured ‘Contract Bridge, a Concert of Yugoslavi 
and a Conference on World Government ied by 


Eichelberger.”” Chief Rising Sun of the Cherokee N 


will call the meeting to order. 


THE BROOKLYN TABLET, unofficial heir to Secia; 
tice, predicts that children from fourteen to sixt 
old will soon be drafted for war work and that their n 


will then be sent into the front-line trenches. 


A REPORT of a speech by an S. §. leader in the Hambu 


} 


Fremdenblatt shows one way in which Nazi lead 
plaining Hitler's difficulties to the German 
effects,” the speaker is reported to have said, “‘of the 
centuries during which German blood has been ab 
foreign peoples became particularly noticeable in the 
against Germanism, for the German bloox 


foreign races a belligerent spirit of resistance. 


i 


cut down production and forced many stills out of bu 


FROM THE ROME RADIO: “Chiang Kai-shek has 
received into the Jewish faith. The chief rabbi of Shas 


made a special trip by mono} lane to officiate at the cere 


mony ne 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
month for the best iem.—kDITORS THE NATION. } 


The N { 


battering ram against their hard-won standards 





THE BOOTLEGGING INDUSTRY, which has flour 


despite repeal, now faces a new crisis. Sugar rationi: 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 








Notes by the Way 


_ oe _— 
2 has never beer 


suspect the rea 


best, is so ac 


’ 


thentic species of the genus of humor Ameri 
ways demanded and created. 
ting innocence; 
the reader into the domai 
fabulous by “‘a bright trail of fact [w 
. and seems natural’’; the ov 


f Iife- +h 
I 


sense OF lie; ti 


ttention erturning 
lues; the poetic 
nt use of “‘I,”” which is a mask, 

expression that out of 


rises 
m if 


ent 


ever D 


surprise, 


me habituz 


the 


Puritan was still a 


means over. The 


nerican humorist has retained “the unchanging, 


countenance.” So has the hard-boiled 


deadpar 
almost ad NaAuUSECaAM, 

ise for identification of the source of the quotations 
leed, of the whole paragraph. It is “American Hu- 

y Constance Rourke. 

Thurber’s present collection, “My World—and Wel- 


[ 
>to It’ (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), is uneven in quality. 


Do You Mean It Was Brillig?, The Macbeth Murder 
ry, and the Secret Life of Walter Mitty seem to me 
t items, and they are excellent. I also like The Letters 
s Thurber and A Good Man. You Could Look It Up 


eresting for what it attempts to do; but here the balloon 
; 


y does 


not quite get off the ground. 


the book made up of six “‘straight 


iS Mainly 


more or less straight—about pre-Vichy France. 


7 ' ~ 1 e . - 
ire amusing ; they ch of the innocent abroad; 


> also moving, I think, because the read- 
tion for Franc fact of France’s fall make 


le a happy en to almost every p 
— 
ratiating, and fabulous 
} 


{, ing 


-though I recently 
ience which suggests that his drawi 


tron 


1 } 


ys ago when I opened the door to 


Dalmatian nound WalKke | 


some conne 


with reality. A 
7 


les 


*: I haven’t seen him since. 


in Thurber’s bedroom. 


THE FALL NI 


articieé on th 
. , 


I HAVE BEEN 
a statement wh 
New York Time 
Miller, 
labeled that we 
one of th 


galls, | 


literature, 


ft 


/ NaCTOn 


THE TALE whi 


* 


iN 


MBI] 


} 
i 


e 


who wrote 


aO 


1 c 1 4 
h follows its 


one of 


rounds. When he 


- vd decetieias —o 
»man he made conversation by asking what the 


of the Center. The elderly gentleman ¢ 


is adm! 
The house officer 
named 
answered that he 
appointed them.’ 
The house offi 
the things old ge 
' 


h 


began telling 


learned that the patient 


THE WORI 
in the languag 


gressive publ 
author entitl 


led 


Do you know any 


ration and then added, “I organized 


it 
, + rtled b . - Imly 
was startled Dut went Ca mily on. 


of the people here? Dr. 


several eminent physicians. Each time 


y 


did, and wound up by 


cer took his leave, shaking 
ntlemen can imagine. It was only wh 
1] that 


e funny story to his 


was Nicholas 
1S 


ut tO Issue by a progre 


The Com lete Book of Progressive Knit 


ting.’ Its primary object is to 


mothers pastime 


FOR PUNSTER 
Ottawa, the ge 
of Canada has r 
y 


Ontario. The he 


I'll print the four-l! 


of that provocati 


1 1 
Ing sou DY 


O an acc 
S ONLY: 


_1 
evealed that during 


police he was hi 
ading read ““Tim 


ne verse that n 


| 
ve ine. 
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Three Views of Russia 

THE TRUTH ABOUT SOVIET RUSSIA. By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. Longmans, Green and Company. $1.50. 

DUEL FOR EUROPE. By John Scott. ifflin 

mpany. $3.50. 

WE'RE IN THIS WITH RUSSIA. By Wallace Carroll. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 


Houghton 


KIPPING an unfortunate preface by G. B. Shaw and 

the Web! 
declaring that Stalin is not a 
the 


1 and multiform industrial 


oing straignt to the grain 


5 seek to improve 


relations with the Soviets by 
and that, except for transitional blemishes, 


dictator 


U.S.S.R a full-fledg« 


is already 


democracy. To make thx 


ir points they just quote extensively 
from the 1936 constitution. The result is necessarily a purely 
abstract treatment, of which the following is quite typical. 


So far as Stalin is related to the constitution of the 


U. 5. $. BR Th i 


is the duly elected representative of one 


nstituencies to 


U. S. §. R. By this assembly 


the Supreme Soviet of the 


he has been selected as one of 


thirty members of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S. S. R., accountable to the representative assembly 
for all its activitic It is this Presidium which selects the 
Council of Commissars (Sovnarkom) and, during the inter- 


vals between the meetings of the Supreme Soviet, controls 


1941, Stalin, 
hitherto content to be a member of the Presidium . . . took 
sidium, the office of Prime 
the same . that Winston 


Churchill, with the consent of tl 


the policy of the Sovnarkom. ... In May, 
over, with the consent of the Pr 


Minister in exactly way 


» House of Commons, be- 


Of the Soviet Prime Minister's relations with the Commu- 
nist Party the Webbs offer this explanation: 


[Stalin] has 


speeches that 


persistently asserted in his writings and 


so far as the Communist Partv is con- 


cerned he acts as general secretary under the orders of the 


that he 


executive. He has, in fact, frequently pointed out 


does no more than carry out the decisions of the Central 
( [ the t the ( ist I 

But the We have a ond and more realistic line of 
ent. Recognizing that one feature of the Soviet de- 
mocracy is ‘the idolization of one individual as an infallible 
ider who must be reverenced and obeyed and not criti- 
they explain Stalin’s accession thus: After Lenin's 
‘ vas agreed “th me new personality had to be 
1. Amony the leaders of the Communist Party there 
r ] tar that Stalin should be boosted 
ie leader The Pickwickian sense viven to the 
r n ise some discomfort, 
isn ened when one reads that the supreme leader 
all in ent with Marxism, but that the facts 
that in R . kward condition there was “‘no 
C rty m with its refusal to permit 
‘ | ul OF 1 to the new | ylitical and eco- 
) ordet The latter suggestion may be true, but it 
ily jibes v is arguments. It is a pity, for the 
iginal abst on and the consequent contradictions ob- 


ure the fact that the Soviet economy, which this reviewer 


lieves to be the most important single thing a socialist has 


to defend in this war, is socialist in its basic structure 


Two very different books remain. In his former volume, 


The NATION 


“Behind the Urals,” Mr. Scott established himself as >, 


authority. In it he movingly described his experiences as , 


worker at Magnitogorsk. Unlike the Webbs, Mr. S& 
a tiny but living cell in the vast organism of Soviet life. } 
book, poorly written as it was, was one of the most powerf 
influences this writer has experienced this year. Mr. Scot 
admitting his pain and horror at certain features of Russ 
life, shrinking at what, for a Westerner, proved to be 
intolerable burden, nevertheless declared his profound bh 
that the Soviet Union was filled with a great sense of 
purpose and that its achievements were real and substa 
In short, Mr. Scott confirmed one’s belief that if in the ; 
war period there is a desperately necessary influx of the 
blood of socialist democracy into the Soviet system, ther 
the U. S. S. R. we shall see something that will be 
all the cost of war and revolution. 

Mr. Scott, then, respects the Soviet Union and has no nec 
of special pleading. In the present book, the central thesis 


of which is indicated by the title, he examines Soviet 
tions with the Third Reich and describes Stalin’s efforts to 
postpone and prepare for the inevitable shock. Upon matters 
of Russian foreign policy he has little to add that is new, 
though the simplicity of his formulation, ‘a duel for 
rope,” enables him to ignore distracting unessentials. B 
Mr. Scott has several great advantages. He is no mere corre 
spondent. He knew the language and had many wel! 
informed and confiding friends, and he was present in t 
U.S.S.R. until the outbreak of the Russo-German campaign 
He can therefore credibly report the temper of the people 
There are some surprises in his book. The first Russo-Finnish 
war, he says, was extremely unpopular in Russia and was t} 
cause of a serious lowering of industrial morale, which led 
to a decline in production. But while the Red Army wa 
unwelcome in Finland, the contrary was the case in Poland 
The whole bearing and mental tone of Soviet soldiers re. 
turning on leave from Poland was proof that they had passed 
through an exciting experience of welcome. 

But it is in his account of the U. S. S. R.’s preparation 
for war that Mr. Scott excels. Stalin did not for one moment 
place any trust in the pact. When the Finnish war had use- 
fully disclosed certain weaknesses, a tremendous industria 
and military drive was begun—involving, Mr. Scott says 
hundreds of thousands of “casualties.’’ Production in the 
spring of 1940 was low, but the measures taken sufficed to 
correct that state of affairs. The laws regarding lateness and 
absence were enforced with the drastic penalties of im 
prisonment and confiscation of wages. Much was 4 
plished by a virtual draft of labor, as in Britain, combined 
with the lengthening of the working day from seven to 
eight hours, plus overtime. (British and Russian workers 
now put in about equal hours of work.) Factory discipline 
was sternly enforced, and disobedience and slovenliness in 
work became crimes. A million youths were conscripted into 
semi-militarized industrial schools. Prices of certain goods 
were raised to lower consumption, while free higher educa- 
tion was abolished. In the army the promulgation of a new 
disciplinary code was accompanied by drastic reorganization. 
Special and successful efforts were made to improve equip- 
ment supplies, which had been insufiicient to fit out 4 vast 
mass of reserves. In this account, I believe, Mr. Scott has 
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ontent to recite the external facts. A greater 


€ 
ild have been placed on the advantages of the 
» of economy. It is a question of degree, of course, 
tt does attribute some of uccess of that 
s campaign to facilities which Mr. Carroll, in 
[his with Russia,’”’ describes as follows: 
the Soviet Union, where private property has been 
ed, the government was not hindered by private 
ts... . It did not have to plead with the motor industry 
p the manufacture of automobiles and start the produc- 
f tanks. It did not have to waste public funds on 


lus 10 per cent’ contracts which encouraged manu- 


rs to slow down production, keep labor idle, and 
e costs in order to increase profits. And it did not 
to plead with labor unions to waive the forty-hour 
und extra pay for overtime. 
e important point Mr. Carroll here misinforms us. 
et government did not have to plead with the Rus- 
ns, but Russian workers do receive time and a half 
wertime above a forty-eight-hour week. And I think 
t have remembered that if the American automobile 
union had had its way, production would be much 
ng than it is. 
re in This with Russia” is a typical correspondent’s 
vell and warmly written, sympathetic and liberal in 
ide. If it adds nothing to what Messrs. Caldwell, Inger- 
nd Werth have told us, that is perhaps not Mr. Car- 
s fault. He reports with sobriety, except for an occasional 
in distributing arms to the people the Soviet govern- 
ertainly showed that it was confident the people would 
e good use of them, and Sevastopol proved that trust 
justified; Mr. Carroll, who has seen the British Home 
rd, comments thus, ‘No other government, even in this 
tal war, had dared to put such confidence in its people.” 
there ere few such blemishes, and if, despite the good 
eral sense of its final chapters, I do not urgently recom- 
nd this book it is solely because it contains little fresh 
rmation. Skip the Webbs, buy the Scott, and reserve the 


roll at the library. RALPH BATES 


Anti-Nazi Thriller 


\T AGES. By Stefan Heym. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 


TEFAN HEYM’S novel about the Nazis in Czecho- 
Slovakia will set your hair on end. No doubt a faithful 
rd of what it is like to live under the Nazi terror, it 
piles horror upon horror in nearly unbearable quantity and 
sraphic detail—torture, rape, all the excruciating para- 
ernalia of Nazi sadism. You get the impression that Mr. 
hates violence almost too much, he is so fascinated 

But neither his sincere passion against Nazism nor the 

s which his readers will bring to his subject can 
is book to the place claimed for it in the ranks of 
anti-fascist literature. It takes more than a serious 
e to make a serious novel. For the most part 
y a grand-scale thriller. This is not to 
the difference between the fear we feel as we con- 
vhole nation of murderers and the fear we feel 


template the individual acts of terror of an ordi- 


i 


iller; but it is also not to confuse the emotions an 
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THE THEORY OF 
CAPITALIST 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Paul M. Sweezy 


This book represents the first attempt in 
English to provide a comprehensive analytical 
study of Marxian Political Economy. Readily 
intelligible to the interested layman as well 


as to the specialist in social science. $4.00 


THE EPIC OF 
LATIN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By Arturo Torres-Rioseco 


A History of Latin American literature pre- 
sented according to the main literary move- 
ments of the continent as a whole rather than 


along chronological or nationalistic lines, $3.00 


WHAT DOES 
GANDHI WANT? 


By T. A. Raman 


‘ 


‘Mr. Raman has given the American public a 
word picture of the inner feelings and motives 
of Mahatma Gandhi . .. must be read by all 
of us with watchful attention.” —Mayjor 


George Fielding Eliot. 


“ .. Ought to be studied by everyone who 
feels called upon to take a position on the 


Indian problem.” —Walter Lippmann. $1.25 
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plays on in his readers with the emotions he himself 
When you have fini 
is restored, you have the cheated sense of having 
What Mr. Heym 


yntributed is shabby, sterile, sentimental. 


hed “Hostages” and your equa- 


f written the best part of the book 
} 


A group of people are in a Prague cafe on an afternoon 


vhen a Nazi officer disappears from the cellar. The Gestapo 


.nows the officer is a suicide but prefers to act as if he were 


rdered ; all the people in the cafe are held as hostages for 


non-existent murderer, among them a group of five men 


who are placed in one cell—an industrialist, an actor, a jour- 


nalist, a psychoanalyst, and a janitor. It is with these five, 


their lives before tl arrest and their conduct as they await 
} th #that ¢} ne el hief 


aCda'il Chiat tl AIUVCIL Ci 


deals; the janitor, a member of 
the underground, has comrades outside of jail who provide 
the free-moving action of the story. Here, obviously, is ma- 
terial for any kind of novel. Using the microcosmic device, 
Thomas Mann wrote ‘The Magic Mountain,” and Vicki 
Baum wrote “Grand Hotel.” Mr. Heym’s novel, when it is 


not a thriller: an anti-Nazi “Grand Hotel.”’ His psycho- 


1 


analyst woos immortality by taking notes on the reactions of 
! 


is cell-mates; the actor gives himself a big scene by trying 
to confess to the uncommitted murder; the pitiless indus- 
t t is unpityingly shown up in all his cowardice. Mr. 
Heym’s characters, compounded of all the elements other 
novelists have taught him to look for, may simulate reality 
but they are only contrivances. 

Perhaps it is always the fault of meretricious fiction that 
it likes to deal with the biggest subjects: &stsch walks in 
where fine intelligences may fear to tread. In common with 
so many modern novelists, Mr. Heym is much concerned 
with death and with the problem of how we must live in 
order to know how to die; and like so many modern nov- 
elists, he solves his problems politically. Only Janoshik, 
Mr. Heym’s philosophizing janitor, can meet death coura- 
geously, for of the five victims he alone has lived with a 
sense of his continuity in freedom; in so far as his com- 
panions learn his “truth” in their few days of association 
with him, they too are able to face death bravely. Well, it 
is Mr. Heym’s novel to do with as he likes; he had only to 
demonstrate his thesis instead of stacking the cards for it. 

ns that death, like other important subjects, defies 

- novelist with a political ax to grind, no matter how great 

cause in which he sharpens his weapons. 
DIANA TRILLING 


Business in American Life 


THE AGE OF ENTERPRISE. By Thomas C. Cochran and 


William Miller. The Macmillan Company. $3.50 


ARLY in this “social history of industrial America” 
4 


Professors Cochran and Miller assert that “[we]} have 
en a people essentially political, literary, metaphysical, 
Our habits and folkways have not been formed 

voting, reading, logic-chopping, or prayer. Our 


those of conventions, lyceums, 


schools, or churches ‘'e have been primarily a business 


peo} le and | ness has bee nm most import int 


} ’ 


I in our lives.” 
There cannot be the shadow of doubt that business has been 


The NATION 


something very special in our national life. Emerson not-.: 
it as far back as 1834. Henry Demarest Lloyd, in “We, 
Against Commonwealth” (1894), complained that we we. 
averse to examining what was the greatest force in our ne 
sonal and social lives. Professors Cochran and Miller 
anything but shy in their examination: they relate excy 
ingly well what forces combined to make this a | 
country, and what business did to the people in it. 

There is little essentially new in ‘The Age of Enterp: 
and the authors emphasize that their purpose has been " 
ply to make the non-professional reader acquainted 
what we believe to be at once the most useful and ; 
easily available books and magazines which bear upor 
subject.” Considering our general unwillingness to talk 
ness when discussing our civilization, this is son 
the nature of a public service. The reader does get t! 
and he is bound to realize from it that industry has not 
merely a fact in American life but one of its major fac: 

At the same time the authors’ enthusiasm for their su 
has, I think, made them a little extreme in their view. H 
“primarily” have we been a business people? There is G 


Seldes’s “‘Stammering Century’—a similar case « 
made out for religion. There is Louis Adamic’s Cor 
Council for American Unity—American history could 
tainly be interpreted in terms of Plymouth Rock t 
Island. The persistent problem—and this Professors Co 
and Miller have not fully resolved—is precisely how 
of a factor business has been or can be at any given time 
Business may be the heart of the nation, as Charles Edward 
Russell once wrote, but it isn’t its blood, bones, and brains 
Suppose one has read ‘“The Age of Enterprise.’’ Suppose one 
has seen the effect of transportation and the frontier on in- 
dustrial America, and studied the rampant individualism 
which it encouraged; watched the political triumph of in 
dustrialists, the “Gilded Age,” the rise of the labor move. 
ment and farm bloc, the Progressive era. Suppose one has 
sampled the art, ethics, philosophy, and social standa 
which accompanied these changes. One comes to the era o! 
world finance, super-efficiency, high-pressure salesmans! 
and what then? Professors Cochran and Miller see hope in 
the fact that the New Deal finally took our individualist bull 
by the horns and made it walk with something approximat- 
ing social consciousness. But war has now taken over, enc 
the future of American business, if it is to be seen aright, will 
have to be read with particular care out of the past 
Professors Cochran and Miller grant willingly that there 
is plenty of work yet to be done in their subject. Here 1s 
one suggestion. The Progressive movement, they say, wis 
composed of “‘fringes” of the urban middle class—unit 
with the Western yeomen—which, “truly conservative,’ op- 
posed all collectivism, that of trusts as well as of trade 


unions. “{The Progressives} insisted . . . upon the supremacy 


of laws over men or institutions, and they had a naive belie! 
in the efficacy of legislation to achieve their ends.” 

That is the accepted version. But it is a question whether 
the fact that super-businesses succeeded the old trusts ¢i 
credits the attempts of the Progressives to prevent the evils 
of the trust system. Is it certain that without their efiorts \ 
restrain the trusts, those same trusts might not have become 
uncontrollable forces in American socicty? Were the Pro 











ves fai led to bring 


sees" UNDERSTAND 


e can learn from “The Age of Enterprise,” it 


1e, is that no book which does not take business TODAY’S CRISIS IN 
an help us to understand ourselves today. An 
preset political, social—which ignores the busi- 

n in our civilization will stumble somewhere. RACE RELATIONS 2s 


wis in ““Babbitt’’ and Matthew Josephson in “The 
IND your way about in a world predominantly non- 
white by reading COLOR: UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS OF DEMOCRACY, the enlarged special number 
Joseph Fels—yes, and Sherwood Anderson. I 3S . oe a : 
' ‘ of Survey Graphic for November. 
LOUIS FILLER 


Barons” told only parts of the story. The rest of it 
such figures as Henry Villard, “Golden Rule” Jones 


Part one centers on the problems of Negroes, U. S. A. 
in wartime America—Part two on the Challenge of Color 


A Selected List of Children’s Books in the New World and the Old. In 128 pages of maps, 


drawings, photographs and text twenty-one journalists, 


BY LENA BARKSDALE scientists, artists, spokesmen for races and regions come to 
PICTURE BOOKS grip with race issues, discrimi- 
nation, trends in the South, 
Poi Dorothy Kunhardt. Simon and : re ee Pe ee 
le and amusingly ingenious, this book . ; \\ and its race ¢ 
yr to the sthaa's “Pat the Bunny.” 
liam Hall. Illustrations 
Crowell. $1. The pages increase in | fh ntroversial, timely issues 
pony grows a learns to do new things. hh | P ' e distincuished contribu- 
Book. By Margaret Wise Brown. II!ustra- c tea rclude Pearl Buck, Lin 
Y/ W. R. Scott. $1. This story ae Yutang, Herbert Agar, Kings 
brings in familiar house- | Vi ley Mbadiwe, Adolf A ween : 
children. Jr., Jonathan Daniels, Syud 
xford. 75 cents. A pet | sain, Alain Locke, Ezequiel bing A. Philip Ran- 
a ee om ‘alter White, Elmer Carter, Earl Brown. 
Harper. $1.75. Survey Graphic is a monthly magazine published by a 





: : ; , reed non-partisan, non-profit educational society now in its 
e story of a cat and a rabbit who became friends. 


thirtieth year. Special numbers are the spearheads of our 
work. The Calling America Series of which this is the 
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seventh il er, has already achieved a circulation of a 


ient pictures 
, 
e Hippo. By Dorothy Thomas. Illustrations by Ruth 


idom House. $3. Handsome bias a ee ee 
color, illustrate this fantastic hippoy otamus Edi tors. business . ; ; rs 8 women's 
‘ducators, Dusiness executiy yublic ofhcials, wom 
social workers—-people who deal today with what 
the Nine Monkeys. By H. A. Rey. Houghton in prospect tomorrow—hav ng looked to us for 
| 1 
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$1.75. Merry nonsense about an obliging giraffe guidance for they know “Survey 
energetic monkey friends. Graphic headings might be mistaken f 1eadlines in to- 

e Cows. By Wesley Dennis. Viking. $1.50. Tells morrow’s papers.” 

yasture between Flip, the colt, and | The regular price of Survey Graphic is $3 a year. To 
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By Enys Tregarthen 


illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. 


Who Came Al 
Yates 


lohn Day $2 


The Doll ive 


and 
é 


A well-seasoned fairy tale fr 


Twig. By Elizabeth Orton Jones. Macmillan. §$ Twig was 
a little girl who found a fairy in her back yard. Many 
lovely pictur 

Up the Hill. By Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2. Pleasant story of a Polish-American family in a 
Pennsylvania mining town. Appealing pi 

Jol By He! Garrett. Illustrations by Connie Moran 
Julian A $2. | !on a farm far from town 
or play t he found many interesting things to do 

Young Tom Jefferson's Adventure Chest. By Betty Elsie 
Davis. Mill. $2. Stimulating introduction to the life of 
a preat man, with good background and many lively 
incident 

Snow Treasure. By Marie McSwigan. Illustrations by Mary 
Reardon. Dutton. $2. This graphic story of Norwegian 
children serving their country in time of danger is based 
on fact 

Gulliver | the Army. By Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrations by 
Ellen Se Scribner. $1.75. Entertaining story about 
a family who loved animals, and particularly about 


Gulliver, who enlisted in Dogs for Defense 
Bibi, the Baker's Hi By Anna Bird Stewart. Illustrations 
by Catherine M. Richter. Lippincott. $2 


Ii 
had a happy life in the French town of 


orse 
Bibi, a small 
Corsican hor 


Both story and pictures have appealing charm. 


non 


The Raccoon Twins. By Jane Tompkins. Illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese. Stokes. $1.60. Tells how young raccoons learn 


to take care of themselves in their natural surroundings. 
Fay Mu 


No nature stud 


WbLo Goes to the V d. B Inchfawn strations by 


Diana Thorne y here, but 


much imagination and quiet humor 
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$ Twenty really funny stories 


Time to Laugh. Selected by Phyllis Fenner. Illustrations 
Henry C. Pitz. Knopf. $2 
from old and new sources. 

Cats. By Illustrations by Vera 


King of the Eileen O'Faolain 


Bock. Morrow. $2. An Irish fairy tale full of wit and 
charm and swift action 
FO TEN-TO-TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS 


Testament 


Jesus’ Story: A Little Net Illustrated by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Macmillan. $1.50. Text from the 


King | es Version, with apy ropriate pictures, six in 
| a | 
four ¢ ylors 
Gil f Forest. By R. Lal Singh and Eloise Lownsbery 


Illustrations by Anne Vaughan. Longmans, Green. 


$2.50. Full of jungle lore and native wisdom. Tells how 


By ¢ roll Trowbridge Cooney, 
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ive and well-written 


Ir. How Si $2. A sensit 
bn a boy whose toy s were real 
to him 
T he from Sweden. By Clara Ingrim Jud Hough 
ton Mifflin. $ A Minnesota pioneerin ory, told with 
The Middle M By | | Illustrations by Louis 
Slobodkin. H: t, Bs Fresh colorful story of 


Four-Story Mistake. By Elizabeth Enright. Farrar and R 


Tree-in-the-Trail. By Holling C. Holling. Houghton Mi 
$2.50. A Sante Fe Trail story from an original a; 


Jamba the Elephant. By Theodore Waldeck. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. Viking. $2. 


Shadow in the Pine 


All-. 


Happy Times in Norway. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2. A 
beautiful and distinguished story telling of a year ir 


Sir Wiljred Grenfell. By Genevieve Fox. Crowell. $2.‘ 
Juarez, Hero of Mexico. By Nina Brown Baker. Van 
$2.50. A revealing picture of Mexico's struggle for f 
These Happy Golden Years. By Laura Ingalls Wil 
Old Wolf. By Leon W. Dean. Farrar and Rinehart. $: 
salty and colorful narrative of General Israel Putnam 


Fighting Dan of the Long Rifles. By Sidney W. De 
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hart. $1.75. The Melendy family move to the « 


where 


mystery. 


e, among 


Handsome full-page pictures. Uniform with ‘'Pa 
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The patient training « 


elephant for work in the ebony swamps of 


Interesting and exciting. 


Brace $2 


Exciting story of a boy 
of New Jersey 


By Stephen W. Meader. Har 


- ,e 
in the pine 


who aided a U. S. Intellige 


on a dangerous mission. 


Api 


rican, 


By John R. Tunis. 
story of sports in a boys’ high school which shows 
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Harcourt, 


vincingly what democracy can mean to the adole 


An excellent book. 


author’s home when her children were 
When the Typhoon Blows. By Elizabeth Foreman | 


orowine 
growing 


Winston. $2. This interesting story proves what th 


in China means to China’s youth. 


} 


Biography of a great and good man who had zes 


adventure and a sense of humor. 


Zov ernment. 


Harper. $2. Delightful story of family life 
romance on a prairie farm some sixty years ago 


long and adventurous life. 


} 


Macrae Smith. $2.50. This very interesting book 


of the daring exploits of General Danici Morgan a: 


his Virginia riflemen in the American Revolution 
Last Semester. By Phyllis Crawford. Holt. $2. Realisii 
of a girl’s achievement of a difficult goal at co 
seasoned with fun and college pranks. 

The Welcome. By Babette Deutsch. Harper. $2. A 
school story which has timely significance and char 


development as well as good fun. 
Inside Out. By Gertrude Mallette. Doubleday, Doran 


Sympathy and insight characterize this good st 


young girl beginning a career in art in New Yor! 


Away in a Manger. Selected and illustrated by Jean TI 
Oxford $I 


colle: 
Live to B 
Rinehart 


$2 


This dainty book contains a well-c 


tion of Christmas verse. 
Free. By Emma Gilder Sterne. Farrar anc 


A brief and well-considered history 0! 


democratic idea from the days of Greece to the pr 


An intelligent and provocative book. 
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a 
RNING WHEEL, By Slater 
Bobbs - Merrill Company, 


wn has written a serious and 
novel about a group of poor 
ut farmers and the frenetic 
who buy farms and | 
bors. When one of the city 
es the daughter of a farmer, 
ions latent between the two 
lare up into melodrama and 
the device of a narrator 


ecome 


Using 
lcome in both camps, the au- 
ell his story without restrict- 
nt of view to one side or the 
Mr. Brown's ability to 
is characters with equal 
is an out- 
among present- 


lists. But it was not necessary 


No! 


fact 


ing 


hievement 


put a ‘‘curse”’ upon his val- 


communities are cursed, 


came 
+ Mr 


t of the countryside, 


reasons 
Brown attributes to his 
sym- 
ivy, 
significance 


lack of 


r 
+} mhlino n r 
me scrambDiing poison 


a gencral 


FOR HOSTAGE. By; 


y 
Random House. 


y, who ts very New 
rns +] 


affair with a French 
o is very French. The girl lies, 
udges too quickly, and al- 
dearly 


1 1 al 
the two love each other ’ 


With 


bounce and humor here would 


to make a go of things 


for a nice light novel, but 
unfortunately, Mr. Hillyer has 
a thin and nostalgic reminis- 


RUSSELL 
ond Croom Beatty. 
ity Press. $3. 


LOWELL. By 
Vanderbilt 


hly finished work urbanely and 
combining biography, liter- 


} 1 


m, social history, and scholar- 
or Beatty has performed 
it of revealing James | 
“the essential I] 
1” while doing full! justi 
and his charm both 
a writer and to his signi! 
in life. Without 


Lowell he shows him up and yet leaves 
him worth reading and worth reading 
about. If his culture was derivative it 
was real, and as for the core of the man, 
he himself asked: “If I am 
American, who ever To read 
about him in these pages is a pleasur 


o 


not an 


was?” 


INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
By Paul Radin. American Museum 
of Natural History Science Series. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $4. 

While the hazards of armchair anthro- 

pology are different, they are not less 

than those of direct investigation; but 

Dr. Radin skirts the usual difficulties 

more skilfully than usual, producing a 

lively book whose main ingredients are 

quotations and condensations liberally 
gathered from a variety of good sources. 

Failing to satisfy the interest it stimu- 

lates, “Indians of South America” de- 

rives its merit lareely from the fact that 
the author has indicated the richness of 
the field as well as the paucity of in- 
formation concerning it. He has charted 
| de- 


€ ) outlines, 
scribed in interesting detail the specific 
’ 1 


the subject in its broad 


t 


cul.ure traits of ar er of aboriginal 


\ 
tribes, and raised provocative questions, 


to some of which he offers tentative 


y~ Jy YS >) = <i 
oN wwe TUX SNE —— 
them*** 
ut 
; calked abo rson - 
nklin . 1s Je} won 
ra 1 hom u gshing 


ure to include any di 
wlute acculturation is most ut 
for it throws the whole pi 
focus so that 


the book, tho 
ind true in de 


rate as a whole. 


tail, is vague and inaccu- 


BOHDAN: HETMAN OF UKRAINE. 
By George Vernadsky. Yale Univer- 
$2.50. 


» a 


sity Press 

This is a somewhat romanticized biog 

raphy of Bohdan Khmelnitsky, who in 

1648 led the famous Ukrainian rebel- 

lion against Poland and presided over 
| 

an impartial massacre of Polish land- 


lords, Catholic and Jewish 
The story 


which is high- 


clergy, 
tradesmen and land agents 
has its picturesque side 
lighted by the author, and also its ob- 
scurantist and brutal side, which is not. 
The social aspects of the Cossack move- 
and its lar 


ment, 


per 


cance, are noticed but 
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valk 
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The surprising, yet authentic human story of 
two people and their intimate associations with 


the men and 


destiny. A book for today about those who, 
yesterday, lived to temper the steel from which 


our freedom was forged 


varying from King George III turning his back 
on Jefferson to Lucy’s pouring scalding tea 
down a guest’s back, and including the hitherto 
unpublished account of an arch-traitor to the 
American Cause. As frank as a diary—more 


illuminating than history 
448 pages 
cf Published Nov. 20th jo 
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women who shaped America’s 


Tense with interest, 


PRICE $4.00 


was beloved by Samuel 
Johnson who hated all 
Americans; was helped by 
Thomas Jefferson who hated 
all Englishmen. 


SHE... 


ruled two Paradise houses; 
helped her daughter elope; 
loved and asked to live with 
Jefferson at “Monticello,” 
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threatens to in more than 


| or figure piece, on the senti- 


nd even the cute. Flannagan is 


vity to the ab- 


nnapgan s 


little sculpture in stone has 
litted the intimacy and the 

delicacy of fecling wh ch 
This is really 
ite likely that 
native sculptor 


country 


BACON: “Pens and Nee- 
Retrospective exhibition of pas- 
ints, and drawings. Associated 
sts Galleries, until No- 

; Bacon is a crisp drafts- 

thin the limitations of our 

age, an amusing if rather 
itirist. Her dry points, be 

h her pastels are unimportant, 

1 


: c 
effective in their details than 


pictures. As wholes they are 

ived in an offhand, unimaginative 

in the tradition of the best 

glo-Saxon comic and caricatural art 

Bacon is not thoughtful enough 

real sting into her humor. This 

10t only in the kind of anecdote 

she records but also in the very quality 
of her feathery line 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 


RECORDS 


ROPING for words to explain the 
ion that ha 1 led him, 

a couple of Beethoven sonatas, to 
few small pieces by Schubert, a 


} / 
I 


t I know said: “They are so much 

I if so mut h more | eau- 

of Schubert's works, how- 

eat import as well as their 

ta ng beauty; and one of these 
Piano Trio Op. 99, of which 

or offers a new recording made by 
Heifetz, and Feuermann 

73) to re} lace the Cortot- 

version that has heen 

rawn. One must regret the loss of 
version, with Casals’s marvel- 

ted performance of the cello 

must be glad that the new 

wd. Feuermann lacks the fire 

luces the dynamic force, the 
powerful tensions of Casals’s phrasing, 
with the | cauty of tone, the 

ble plastic sense in phrasing that 

¢ heard in all his perform 
Aubinstein and Heifetz play 
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much better than Cortot and Thi! 
Heifetz, for once, with uncharacte; 
simplicity; and without achie 
degree of ensembJe integration t 
the result of all the playi: 
Casals, Cortot, and Thibaud 
gether, Feuermann, Heifetz, a: 
stein do achieve a good group 

ance. Except for a pace in the secon 
movement that is a little too fast f 
proper effect of the music, and 
ousness of style in Rubinstein’s 

in this movement that also is di 
tageous, the performance is an ¢ 
statement of the work. And e 

an occasional blanketing of the 
by the strings the performance i 
lently recorded. 

Also on Victor’s November 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade” 
920, $5.78) and Barber's Ada 
Strings (11-8287, $1.05); and 
think of a large number of thi: 
which Victor might better ha. 
precious machinery, labor, a1 
rials. Monteux’s performance of 
herazade” with the San Fran 
phony is more relaxed than Rodz 
with the Cleveland Orchestra 
lumbia, and is recorded with 
richness of sound. Barber's piece 
ized in the beautiful sonorities 
N. B. C. Symphony strings cor 
by Toscanini. 

On Columbia’s November | 
set of all twenty-four of Chopir 
udes played by Egon Petri (Set 
$4.73), which does not satisfy our 
of a good recording of these p1 
far as I can tell from what comes 
the records, Petri’s conception 
the best I have heard or can in 
ind if not without detai!s I wo 
tion—are competent and accept 
the execution of these concept 
it comes off the records, is 
defective: and it is difficult 
whether the cause is wholly 
partly the faulty recording. The 
anced recording of the sound 
piano—with the midd! 
range heavily outweighing the 


f 


range—causes the melody in ¢ 
hand to be too weak and at tir 
pletely inaudible; but when 

or two sounds of an ornament 

are not heard it may be because 
has not played the turn clearly. 1 
with the many rapid passages that are 
blurred and confused. 

On a Columbia single dise (71399-D 
$1.05) are Elizabeth’s Prayer from 
‘Tannhauser” and Elsa's Dream from 
“Lohengrin,” well sung by Astrid Var- 
nay. B. H. HAGGIN 
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Cilers 


tance Rourke: Reply 
the Critics’ Den 


I don't whether to 


rious 


1 
KNOW 


to {| rotest 


ition (in 


tiful work 
urly misrepresent 
ber 24) of my New 
‘The Roots of 
Perhaps I may do 
possibly guess from 
scornful re- 


was essentially a 


ne would 
shall’s 
ut my review 
to one whom I considered one 
hic rists of 


eat 
10m I described 


heavily 


rreat philosoy folk 


nd a writer wl 

id an extraordinarily sensi- 
of the full 
American culture. No one 
guess that I did not 
e Rourke but care- 
nguished her from the shal- 


prof essional 


oe ccna 


yssil ly 


Constanc 


nationalists and 
‘s who are forcing so synthetic 
No one would 
iess that I praised Constance 
le’s 
> equal to D. H. Lawren 7 that 


m on us today. 
as having a vision of pe 


a seeker 
e’’; that the very 

Irreducible Ele- 
deep understand- 


of her as ‘‘an observer, 
erican]} esser 
J 
the piece, 
to her 


_ 


eement T their 


estran 


the ignorance ¢ 


if ears 

I dared 

Rourke was an artis 
rather than a critic bringing 
1 present geri it appears 

lid not take in the full meaning 
adh Humor.” But 

| did take it in, and I took Constance 
Rourke so seriously, wished so deeply 


to learn from her, that I examined her 


af ae 


lassic, 


can H MT i 
stance Rourk 
James only 
can,” of Lardner only 
dial rue, of Lewis on! ly 
cracker-barrel talk. 

that for all 


materials she 


her s 

recov 

Rourke could only « 

of those materials in modern 

I said that she did 


Orary writers 


tem} 
not appr 
orary ground; she 

and Miss 

the deed. But there is an_ essential 
vagueness in the last chapters of ““Amer- 
char ter of 
ure,” that 
concen- 
culture, 


+ 


yach criticism on it 


] 


Marshall takes will for 


ican Humor,” as in the last 
‘The Roots of American Cult 
is inevitable in view of her 
tration on our pre-industrial 
f it, and he 


her joy in the grates of he 
great desire—so abundantly fulfilled— 
to prove that Prater ans did have a 
distinct and often beautiful native cul- 
ture of their own. 

Nothing in Miss Marshall's piece, I 
add, is so revealing as her notion 
‘American Humor” is ‘‘scandal- 


glected.” Of 


the avant 


must 
that 

ously ne 
lected 

and those who believe anything is chau- 

h speaks of our American 

ble element.” If 

the 


course it is neg- 


among -garde critics 


anything of 
hat go 
scholarly 

lture 

rarde 


not so limited ! 
he wou know that 


were 


umor”’ is studied and ad- 
who 


Par- 


would 


here among those 

read something more than 
on and Brooks. And she 

who have declared 

ler it—one of the 

the American imagi- 

But Miss Marshall 

and 


must seize upon 
use her as a 
banner. When one’s reading of Emer- 
son is limited to one’s childhood, Con- 

Rourke’s studies in Emerson's 
seem larger than life. 

ALFRED KAZIN 

October 28 


Constance Rourke; 


stance 


world can 


New York, 


to the Editors 


Miss Marshall’s Rebuttal 


enough,” 


is not 
ovelful thre 


was his final verdict, a: 


somehow, 

sad s| ywn on th 

delivered more in sorrow than in a 

it constitutes a dismissal. 

Kazin says that t! 
pointed to Mi: 


lerstanding of t! 


In his letter Mr 
title of his review 
Rourke’s ‘‘d un 


estrangement from their native societ 


the ignorance of their native resource 


writers si 


he 
that so many 


iffer in America 
(Isn't it asking a good 
to expect him to dedu 
a title?) But 
ae w! 


It har 
"s faintly 


s cada in 


lly squ 
Kazir 


of M 


Y patron iZ- 
the 
his review as living 
in t morning world 

early 
| 


lon't see how who has 


y anyone 
taken in ‘“‘American Humor 
that Miss Rourke was an “‘artist in those 


materials’’ but not a critic bringing past 


can say 


and present together. To take only one 
example: he complains that she “could” 
write of Henry Jam es only in terms of 
“The American.” She could have writ- 
ten volumes about him; in “American 
Humor’ she did write twenty pages of 
and illuminating comment on 
James aside from the ten she gave to 
‘The American.” The design of 
book hardly allowed for the detailed 
analysis of more than one novel. And I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she assumed 
that the reader, having read it, might 
be capable of applying her insights an 
conclusions to other novels by the same 
author. 


general 


the 





sour 


Mi 


1 
Rooks on 


the Univer: 


es ol 


I ) 


KK izin's la t 


Eigh 


Their 


Oklahoma 


books 


h I enjoy 


Trial 


ner 


[he Comn 


ot 


Ja 


Miss 
vide charts 


ness, 


neat j irallel 
wnar -Cipe 
an novel. 
view 

Kinson 

con- 


drew upon, 


SO loing 


as concerned 
reviewers Oi 
scholars 


ommunicale 


kt own 


i Lee nN 
vy De- 
Ok 


the 


ym thei pri 
and one 


evidence 


, 
the pent 


ch | he 


fuction 
OOKS to 


ted were 


library of 


face trial 


low ked up m the 


mor 


Abraham Lincoln, and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Arguments on these cases were held 
the Criminal Court of Appeals 
tember 9. Judge Thomas Doyle, 
nember of the three-man court, 
to listen to the attorneys for the 

ind absented himself from the 
luring the entire proceedings, al- 
he announced that he would 
in making the decision. 
prominent 
Dr. Guy Emery 

shop James C. Baker of Los 
reles, the Reverend Jo! in D. Day of 
1). n E N Con ifort yf Ok! 

Dr. John Van Schaick, Ir of 

nm Leader, 


before 
on Se; 


veeks later 176 


including 


ov 
and the Reverend 
of the Emancipator, 


Governor of 


C. Cranbery 


att ; 


er to the 


lahoma assailing these prosecutions 
ylation of the hard-won Ameri- 
tht to freedom of conscience. 

these 


le of 


your readers who see 
us part of the strugg 
hards to preserve the eco- 
as a 
ire urged to 
Q. Williamson, attorney 
lal Oklahoma City, 


moma, 
error in 


political status 


free An 


quo- 
i 


ywrica 


he state confess 
1 drop its attempt to sus- 
of the District 
ELIZABETH Z. GREEN 


er 2 


convictions 


Noveml 


Undaunted Refugees 
We 
Ant! 


who are associated with 
Fascist Refugee 
proud to point to Kon- 
veteran of 
remarkable 
Yugoslav guer 
in the 
For 
the 
pe ] by 
by such 


Dear Sirs 


Joint Com- 
id, thirty-year-old 
War 
ider in the 


re especially cited 


whose 


some weeks ago 


, } ' a 
1dj, aS a member OF 
Brigade, 


on, and tt 


| 
was hel 
was 
led to return to 


enal 


wa 
where he now continues 


1 


the fight 
run in 1936 in Spain. 


which was 


, 

This valiant young man is only one 
of the hundreds of anti-fascist fighters 
who have been aided by this committee 
to resume a life of activity and useful 
ness im our This 
ortunity they sought; it was the 
their 


common cause was 
the O} 
hoy c that 

starved and persecuted lives after they 
frontier into France. In 
Mexico lsewhere they are making 
an incalculably high contribution; they 


on every front as active 


sustained them in 


ross | the 


and ¢ 


are serving 


The NATION 


fighters, as laborers, as writers and pp 
fessionals. : 

A considerable number of less fo». 
tunate anti-fascist refugees, though the 
possess visas, are unable to obtain tra; 
portation because of lack of funds. The 
rates on the small Portuguese boa, 
which bring them to Vera Cruz are jp. 
deed high, but it seems to us that 
price is too great to bring to 
these men and women who, 
believable suffering, are still undaunted 
and ready to make any effort to defeg 
the Axis. 

EDWARD K. BARSKY, a 


after up 
t Un 


Sis York. Dhcsalies 14, 
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